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HEARD IN THE GATES 


AMES GRAY is Principal of Overdale College, Birmingham, 
England. He graduated with B. A. degree, Honors in Philosophy, 
from University of Birmingham, 1926, and took his M. A. in 

Philosophy, 1928. He also studied at Westhill College, taking the 
Certificate in Religious Education. 


In 1931 he became Lecturer at Overdale College, which post he 
held until he became Resident Warden in 1939. In 1949 he became 
Principal, succeeding Dr. William Robinson. Prior to his appointment 
at Overdale College, he had served, 1927-1931, as Sunday School and 
Youth Organizer for the Churches of Christ in Great Britain. 


Principal Gray has held positions of distinguished leadership in 
the church. He is chairman of the Central Council of British Churches 
of Christ (since 1948), was President of the Conference, 1945, is a 
member of the Publishing and Union Committees, and (as Principal) 
of the Home Missions and Missionary Committees. He represents the 
British Churches on the Westhill College Council, British Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches. He was alternate 
delegate to Amsterdam World Council Assembly 1948, fraternal 
delegate to the International Convention, 1947, and was vice-president 
of the World Convention, Disciples of Christ, 1952. 


He has written widely on Sunday School and youth work, and has 
special interests in ecumenical matters, the church and the sacraments, 


and philosophy of religion. 


THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 
AND TRADITION 


By 
JAMEs Gray, M. A. 


Principal of Overdale College 
Selly Oak 
Birmingham, England 


Lecture I. Livinc TRADITION 


Lecture II. TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE 


Lecture III. EssENTIALS oF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY 
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FOREWORD 


The three lectures contained in this issue of THE SHANE QUAR- 
TERLY were delivered, sometimes in a shortened form, in the following 
colleges and seminaries : 


College of the Bible, Glen Iris, Victoria, Australia 

College of the Bible, Woolwich, New South Wales, Australia 
College of the Bible, Glen Leith, Dunedin, New Zealand 
Northwest Christian College, Eugene, Oregon 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, California 

Brite College, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
College of the Bible, Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
College of the Bible, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri 

School of Religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina. 


To the heads of these Colleges I should like to offer my very 
sincere thanks for their many kindnesses and their warm welcome; 
to numerous faculty members I am greatly indebted not only for a 
sympathetic hearing but for lively discussion and constructive com- 
ments ; and to a large number of students I am also grateful for giving 
a patient hearing to what must, to some of them, have seemed more 
exacting than entertaining. To the authorities of Eureka College, 
Eureka, Illinois, and of Bethany College, Bethany, W. Virginia, I 
am also indebted for the opportunity of a few days residence, during 
which some of the substance of these lectures was discussed, though the 
lectures were not delivered there. 


May I add two other things? First: the opportunity of visiting 
so many colleges of the world brotherhood of Disciples of Christ has 
been one of the richest experiences of my life, and the wealth of 
friendship I have received will remain for me a permanent and 
treasured possession. Second: these lectures are published in the hope 
that they may stimulate others to follow this line of thought, and to 
carry it further than I have yet been able to do. I realise that what is 
here offered is only a beginning, but I profoundly believe that this is 
the direction in which Disciples must go if they are to make the 
contribution to the ecumenical movement of our day which their 
history should have fitted them to make. 


JAMES GRay. 


, 

( 


LECTUREI: LIVING TRADITION 
I THE PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


The topic of “the Church” now bids fair to play in the intellectual 
history of Christendom in our twentieth century that dominant part 
which the topic of the Incarnation played in the fourth and fifth 
centuries." 

NYONE acquainted with the trends of contemporary theological 
discussion is bound to agree with that estimate. The question 
of the relation between Scripture and Tradition falls within 

this wide field; and there are abundant indications that this question 
is no side issue but a central concern. 


In a special issue of The Times Literary Supplement on “The 
Mind of 1951” there was an authoritative article on the theology of 
today, which spoke of the main trends as concerned with the Church, 
Eschatology, Liturgiology, the continuity of the Old Testament and the 
New, the continuity of the Church with Jesus Christ; and the author 
concluded: “‘All these lines of study converge to give a new approach to 
the old problem of the relation of Scripture and Tradition.” 


The question has come to the fore especially through the stimulus 
of the ecumenical movement. All the Churches are engaged in re- 
examining their own traditions in the light of other and diverse tradi- 
tions which are now being freshly encountered ; and all are being driven 
to re-examine all traditions in the light of Scripture. What the Amster- 
dam Conference, 1948, called “Our deepest difference,” that between 
the “Catholic”? and the ‘‘Protestant”’ traditions, forces us all back on 
the question of the relation between Scripture and Tradition, both as a 
matter of theological principle, and as a matter of urgent practical 
concern. It is not surprising therefore that in the recently published 
Faith and Order Report on The Church, issued in preparation for the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order, August 1952, there should be 
a great deal on this topic, and that the different attitudes and convic- 
tions in relation to it are regarded as being the chief obstacles to reunion. 


The Report says: 


While acknowledging the supreme authority of the Word of God 
as it is testified in Holy Scripture, and the necessity for the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church, we differ altogether as to the means 
by which this authority and this guidance manifest themselves in the 
life of the Church.* 
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After characterising the two main divergencies, it goes on to make the 
frank admission that “there is such an incompatibility between these 
two conceptions of the Church and its unity” that union would seem 
impossible. 


This seems, humanly speaking, to be an impasse. Yet to say this 
is not to despair: for the deep division is between those who, while 
they cannot agree on the nature of the media through which the Holy 
Spirit acts in the revelation of truth and in the building up of the 
Church, do yet believe in Him and acknowledge the reality of His 
presence.* 


In the light of this the Report goes on to urge the study of the 
underlying questions concerning the divine action in the created world 
and in human history. 


There is no doubt then about the importance and gravity of the 
question to which we are to address ourselves. But it is far from being 
a matter of merely theological and academic interest. If by the efforts 
of the Churches there is to be a fuller manifestation of the unity of the 
Body of Christ than now appears on earth, this question of the relation 
between the authority of Scripture and the authority of Tradition 
must be grappled with and a far greater measure of agreement reached 
than is now apparent. 


If, further, as we believe, the progress of the Gospel is disastrously 
hindered in this as in other generations by the fact of divided Christen- 
dom, the attempt to reach the truth on this matter is not only theo- 
logically important and of value as a contribution towards reunion, 
but it may well be ultimately a genuine contribution to the salvation 
of the world. We shall not in these lectures have very much to say 
about the world’s need for the Gospel, or about the human predicament 
of our time; but it is worth pausing for a moment to observe that our 
concern is not with a theological fancy or an ecclesiastical fad, but with 
a question involving the purpose of God for His whole human creation. 
It is our prayer, as it was our Lord’s, “that they all may be one, that the 
world may believe’; for such believing is life and health for every 
human being and every human society. 


It is then within this cosmic framework that I ask you to consider 
with me the question of Scripture and Tradition. It is my sincere aim 
to seek to continue with you the ecumenical conversation on these 
topics, rather than to offer any original ideas or any clearcut solutions. 
In making this attempt I am fortified by the conviction that in that part 
of the Church in which I have been reared, and in which my parents and 
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grandparents also were nourished (Churches of Christ or Disciples), 
these issues have always been regarded as vital and as closely related 
to the whole purpose of God. Gratitude and loyalty to my own spiritual 
ancestors urges me on. But I am also sustained by the fortunate 
experience which has been mine for more than twenty years in the 
Selly Oak Colleges of intimate fellowship with Christians from many 
Churches and countries; and by the constant memory of the unique 
ecumenical fellowship I was privileged to share at the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1948. 


As I speak I hope both you and I may have in mind this great 
cloud of witnesses, and if they do not enable me to cast aside every 
weight they may at least help you who listen to me to bear what may 
be somewhat heavy! The welcome I have received encourages me to 
hope that we may together run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus. 


II. Livinc TRADITION 


An Englishman today who uses the terms “tradition’’ and 
“traditional” usually refers to something old-fashioned, even out-of- 
date; if he is a Protestant and is speaking of religious matters, he 
probably means something which stifles life and freedom, an accretion 
upon a pure original, a practice or a belief which has become an empty 
and meaningless form. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot (since 1927 a naturalised Englishman but an 
American by ancestry, birth and up-bringing) in a now famous essay, 
wrote in 1918 of the use of these terms in literary criticism. 


In English writing we seldom speak of tradition; . . . at most, we 
employ the adjective in saying that the poetry of So-and-so is “tradi- 
tional” or even “too traditional.’’ Seldom, perhaps, does the word 
appear except in a phrase of censure. If otherwise, it is vaguely appro- 
bative, with the implication, as to the work approved, of some pleasing 
archaeological reconstruction. You can hardly make the word agreeable 
to English ears without this comfortable reference to the reassuring 
science of archaeology.° 

Mr. Eliot’s own work and influence have done much to change 
the attitude towards tradition which in 1918 he characterised in these 
words. But if there has been a change in literature and in literary 
criticism, it is still probably true that our generation continues to think 
of tradition as something rigid and hidebound. One of our foremost 
British historians, writing quite recently of religion in England, said: 
“Religion has certainly lost for the moment the exuberant force that 
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was so important in the history of the nineteenth century, and many 
of the older traditions are for one reason or another discredited or 
neglected”—this requires no great historian to realise; but he con- 
tinued: “Even the idea of tradition is one this century does not accept 
readily.’”® 


Similarly, a theologian and Church historian, Dr. G. L. Prestige, 
in the first of his Bampton Lectures 1940, said: 


A ballad or folk-song is commonly described as traditional when 
words and tune have been transmitted over an indefinitely long period 
of time, in the course of which, as a rule, the text has been corrupted 
and the melody vulgarised. In this connexion, tradition suggests an- 
tiquity, and not antiquity only, but accretion of matter and deterioration 
in taste. Similarly, when a theologian is described, by those who differ 
from him, as a traditionalist, the imputation which it is usually intended 
to convey is that he occupies his predecessors’ trenches, without at- 
tempting much critical adjustment of their views to altered intellectual 
conditions, and without any marked effort to think for himself. There 
may even be a moral stigma attached to him for preferring “the tradi- 
tions of the elders” to the pure and original truth.’ 


I want to make the plea that it is urgently necessary for all 
Christians, and especially for those who have responsibility for the 
work of the ministry, and indeed for all Church leaders, to recover a 
lively and deep awareness of the richer meaning of Tradition. It is 
this richer meaning whose importance and power in literature it was 
Mr. Eliot’s concern to indicate. So too it is the main purpose of 
Kitson Clark’s work The English Inheritance to bring out the debt 
that present day England owes to its tradition and in particular its 
religious tradition. And Dr. Prestige in his brilliant lecture is concerned 
to expound the richness and vitality of Tradition as it was understood 
by the Christian Fathers. 


It is arguable that the word itself has gone so far along the 
debased channel of meaning that it is beyond rescue. Prestige wonders 
whether we ought not to abandon the term “tradition,” and seek to 
familiarise the Greek original paradosis for the fuller richer meaning; 
but he regretfully concludes that the task of substitution would be too 
difficult, and we are inclined to agree with him. But whether the word 
can be rescued or not, our chief concern is that the thing signified 
should be known as a reality. 


If we are to make any progress in this endeavor we must not of 
course lose sight of the fact that the term “tradition’’ has not acquired 
this debased meaning without justification. Tradition has painfully 
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often become lifeless, rigid, arid; the “dead hand” of tradition has been 
all too evident ; and there is little wonder that for vast numbers in recent 
generations the term conveys nothing that inspires or kindles life. 


One reason for this is that we are inheritors of the Reformation, 
and one of the trumpet-calls of the Reformation was “Away with the 
traditions of men, and back to the pure Gospel of God”’; in particular 
it was the appeal behind the accumulations of mediaeval tradition to 
Scripture. It was this Reformation heritage which made it natural 
for John Bunyan to picture Mr. Tradition along with Mr. Human- 
Wisdom and Mr. Man’s-invention as three young men who, having 
enlisted in God’s army, were very quickly captured by the forces of the 
Devil. When Diabolus asked them if they would be willing to serve 
him against their former captains, they at once agreed to do so, for, 
they said, “they did not so much live by religion as by the fates of 
fortune.’”* 


It was the same heritage which made it natural for John Milton 
to put into the mouth of the Archangel Gabriel, in a preview of Church 
history, this description of the leaders of the Roman Church who were 
to follow the Apostles : 


In their room... 
~ Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in those written records pure, 
Though not but by the Spirit understood.° 


Dr. James Moffatt explains how understandable this is when we 
remember that “tradition” for Protestants meant “primarily a system 
of indulgences and penance which compromised the truth of the 
Gospel.” When “tradition” had been taken in this special sense 
of an elaborate substitute for God’s direct pardon and peace, we under- 
stand how a passionate revulsion from it was the negative side of an 
adoring concentration upon the unearthly glory of the Lord in the 
gospels and epistles as the one Redeemer. “No wonder,’’ he concludes, 
“that tradition seemed something mediaeval and irrelevant that had 
distorted this, not as a process which had transmitted the power of re- 
covering it.” Yet 


the faith would never have reached Bunyan or Milton unless tra- 
dition had played a much more vital role on the side of Gospel truth 
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than either of those good men was able to recognise. The passage of 
Christianity across the centuries lay outside the interests and vision 
of their religious genius. Tradition did not thrill them but made 
them shudder.” 


But there is a second root of the antipathy to tradition, further back 
than the Reformation. In the New Testament itself, and in the teach- 
ing of our Lord Himself, the traditions of men are contrasted un- 
favourably with the commandment of God. To the Scribes and Phari- 
sees He said: “You let go the commandment of God and hold on to 
the traditions of men” (Mark 7:8). “Your own tradition,” “the tra- 
dition of men” “the tradition of the elders,” are all human and evil 
accretions upon the pure truth of God, and they are scathingly con- 
demned. 


99 66 


Yet this is not all the New Testament has to say about paradosis. 
Indeed it is a strange fact that St. Paul adopts the noun for the tradi- 
tions he delivered to the converts from paganism, and uses the verb 
paradidomi to describe the process of delivery, e.g. in I Corinthians 
11:2; “Now I praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold 
fast the traditions (tas paradoseis), even as I delivered ( pareddka) 
them to you.” (See also I Corinthians 11:23, 15:3; also passages 
where he is quoting the words of Jesus and says “the Lord” where he 
must mean something transmitted by tradition as a word of the Lord: 
I Thessalonians 4:15, I Corinthians 7 :10, 7:25, 9:14). 


In a discussion of this problem Oscar Cullmann reaches the con- 
clusion that our Lord called the teaching of the Jewish Rabbis “‘tradi- 
tion of the elders’’ because it was handed down in a mechanical, teaching 
chain; whereas the function of bearing the tradition with the Apostles 
is performed by the Spirit. 


In Judaism the activity of the Rabbi indicated the end of prophecy, 
the end of the working of the Spirit. The Rabbi here relieved the 
prophet. The Apostle, on the other hand, is also a transmitter of tradi- 
tion like the Rabbi, but here the Holy Spirit is added to the office. 
For this reason, the function of the Apostles as bearers of tradition 
can be traced back finally to the Kurios Himself, who indeed is the 
Pneuma (II Corinthians 3:17).... A paradosis ton apostolon according 
to the early Christian view is not just a paradosis ton anthroépon. On 
the contrary the Kurios Himself is at work in it, so that apostolic 
transmission of tradition constitutes no opposition to direct Revelation. 
In Colossians 2 :6-8 Paul distinguishes between legitimate paradosis of 
Christ Jesus the Lord (v. 6 parelabete ton Christon Iésoun ton Kurion) 
and traditions of men, since he applies the expression used by Jesus 
paradosis ton anthropon to the gnostic traditions. Thus on the ground 
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of the New Testament legitimate tradition can only be the paradosis 
which is designated by Kurios and passed on through the Apostles.” 


If Cullmann is right a crucial question at once leaps to the mind: 
Does this mean that all later Church paradosis is justified, because it 
could be attributed to the Lord Himself? Cullmann ends his article 
by saying that this is not implied by his argument because “the apostolic 
office is a unique one’; and perhaps one may detect a note of sly 
humour in his last sentence: “but with this question we do not have to 
deal in this paper”! This is a question we cannot evade in considering 
the subject of Tradition and Scripture, but the immediate value of 
Cullmann’s thesis for our present purpose is that it provides convincing 
evidence that tradition need not be deadeniug and is not necessarily 
opposed to the living word of God. 


It is the chief merit of Dr. Moffatt’s last work, The Thrill of 
Tradition, that it points back to the true meaning of tradition and 
manifests it as primarily a living process. The terms paradosis and 
paradidomi refer to a process of handing over, delivering; their Latin 
equivalents traditio and trado also have the same sense of a face-to-face 
communication, particularly appropriate to an oral handing over. The 
characteristic Greek usage is that of Plato who used the terms for the 
process of teaching and learning, carried on orally, with teacher and 
pupils together face to face, pupils receiving and assimilating but 
also judging and questioning. 


This predilection for the living voice in education, which ex- 
plains the primary meaning of “paradosis” for the Greek thinker, is 
not... a mere curiosity, imbedded in the language of a philosophical 
clique. . . . The idea of “tradition” as instruction or information 
lasted into the early Church. ... So did its association with oral teach- 
ing. So also, though in a minor degree, did the original connection 
between “‘paradosis’”’ and criticism. . . . Tradition at its best (for 
thoughtful Greek and Latin teachers) was the manner and habit of 
expounding a subject to one’s contemporaries. ... Its primary sphere 
was not in the realm of books. Later on, “paradosis” might include 
the account given of a topic or theme in writing; but it never lost touch 
with oral instruction, and . . . with oral instruction that challenged the 
conventional and superficial element in life. ‘““Tradition’’ has a disturb- 
ing force; it was critical because it sought to be progressive." 


Dr. Prestige makes the same point even more vividly in declaring 
that ‘‘When the Fathers talk about tradition they primarily mean what 
99913 


might be called in a modern slang phrase, ‘delivering the goods’. 
And he shows that he means this literally : 
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When the war-time housewife orders her bacon, she has to deliver 
coupons from her ration-books. She hands over the precious vouchers 
on the spot, and no intermediary is required. But before the rashers 
are delivered at the house a whole series of intermediaries may handle 
them. One assistant slices them, another may wrap them, a vanman 
collects them, a boy takes them to the back door in a basket. There may 
be much transmission from person to person before the delivery is 
completed, and we commonly give the name delivery to the entire 
process. But, strictly speaking, delivery applies only to the last stage. 
If the parcel is never handed over at the tradesmen’s entrance—if it is 
lost in transit or snatched by a mongrel dog outside the garden gate—no 
delivery has taken place at all. It makes no difference in principle 
whether the object transmitted passes direct or through a number of 
different hands. The essence of the delivery is the tradition of the 
object concerned by the first party or his authorised agent to the second 
party. The root of the matter is not handing down nor handing along, 
but handing over.’’”* 


These passages seem to me to express a profound insight, and | 
venture to think that a new and growing apprehension of this truth is 
greatly needed in many of our Churches, especially in those Churches 
which regard themselves as more Protestant than Catholic. I believe 
that a recovery of it is an essential part of our ecumenical education; 
and I have no doubt whatever that a steady grasp of it is essential to 
the fulfilment of the ministry. It is not for me to draw out in detail the 
implications of such an understanding of tradition; but in the light of it 
preaching and teaching may become afresh the living vehicles of the 
Spirit ; the sacramental ministries in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
well as the pastoral opportunities of weddings and funerals, youth work, 
friendships and hospitality, all take on power and significance and 
present relevance when fulfilled as part of the face-to-face handing 
over of the living Gospel of God. 


It is a great privilege indeed for ministers of the Gospel to be 
entrusted with these tasks. But they are not merely the handers on of 
the living tradition: they, like all members of the Body of Christ, also 
receive ; like St. Paul they receive of the Lord that which they deliver 
to the people; and they too must continue to be recipients as well as 
deliverers. Nor is this reception a merely passive process: it involves a 
laying hold of the paradosis. T. S. Eliot says of the work of the poet: 
“Tradition cannot be inherited, and if you want it you must obtain it by 
great labour.”** No doubt even for the poet that is an exaggeration, for 
much of tradition is received unconsciously and without effort. But 
for the Christian minister there is certainly great truth in it. ‘Hach 
man has to verify for himself, and to acquire his legacy.’’’* Unless 
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we exert ourselves to enter into the living tradition, to lay hold upon it, 
to put ourselves in the way of being laid hold of by Him who is the 
Lord of tradition, we shall find ourselves once more in the grip of the 
dead hand, right no doubt, but dead. 


III. INEVITABLE TRADITION 


If this is what Tradition originally was and if it is its primary 
meaning still, it might seem a pity that the pulsating paradosis was 
ever allowed to harden into custom, precedent, institution, Scripture. 
We can appreciate the great importance and power of the oral tradi- 
tion lying behind the Gospels, and we can understand what Papias 
meant when (c. 130 A. D.) he explained his desire to collect the actual 
words of the Apostles from those who had known them personally, by 
saying, “For I did not think that I could get so much profit from the 
contents of books as from the utterance of a living and abiding voice.””’ 


But of course Papias’s very attempt to collect the actual words 
of the Apostles involved preserving them, and the very reverence with 
which the Apostolic words were already regarded meant that the 
tradition was already formed and in process of being hardened and 
defined. By committing its living paradosis to writing with a view to 
preserving it accurately the early Church was already in danger of 
losing the original vitality of it. It must be at once admitted that the 
preservation of the books of the New Testament and their gradual 
recognition as an authoritative canon of Scripture has presented the 
Church with the recurring task of seeing that the tradition so crystal- 
lised is not allowed to become “‘mere’’ tradition, the fossilised deposit 
of living power. 


But it must also be admitted that this process, dangerous as it was, 
was also inevitable. As the Church continued, the parousia hope 
receded, the Apostles died and false teachers and divisive influences 
appeared, it was necessary and inevitable that the Apostolic tradition 
should be permanently recorded and safeguarded. Out of this necessity 
has sprung the permanent problem of the relation between the Apostolic 
tradition as contained in Scripture and the ongoing life of the Church 
guided and empowered by the Spirit, facing new historical and social 
conditions, new countries and unprecedented challenges. 


In my second lecture I shall try to face this issue of Scripture and 
Tradition as it affects certain ecumenical questions today. At this time 
! wish to draw attention to two other ways in which Tradition is 
inescapable. 
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1. The Apostolic Tradition as preserved in the New Testament does 
not give guidance on all matters on which subsequent generations need 
guidance ; and since decisions must be made and action taken, Churches 
and individual Christians must do the best they can. So St. Paul did in 
giving apostolic counsel to the Corinthians about virgins. On this 
matter he said, “I have no commandment of the Lord: but I give my 
judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 
(I Corinthians 7:25). 


So all the leaders of the Reformation, while basing their reforms 
on the absolute authority of Scripture yet freely acknowledged a sphere 
within which Scripture gives no direct guidance, and recognised that 
the Church had to make its rules and decisions on such matters by 
applying “‘the general rules of the Word,” as the /V’estminster Con- 
fession, following Calvin, puts it; by the test of decency and order; 
by distinguishing between what is necessary to salvation and what is 
not; by distinguishing between “instituting some exercise of piety, 
which believers may use with a free conscience or may abstain from if 
they think the observance not to be useful, and enacting a law which 
brings the conscience into bondage”; and above all by allowing charity 
to be “the best judge of what tends to hurt or to edify,”’ and, continues 
Calvin, “if we allow her to be guide all things will be safe.’”’** 


In the nineteenth century Reformation associated with the Camp- 
bells, and of which most of us are children, the same faith in the Scrip- 
tures as the absolute and unique authority upon matters of faith, 
worship and morals is expressed; and the same admission is made of 
the necessity of applying “the law of expediency concerning many 
things concerning which no precepts are found in the apostolic writ- 
ings,” and an equally emphatic insistence on love as the guiding prin- 
ciple in applying the general rules of Scripture.’® 


This, then, is one way in which Tradition is necessary and inevi- 
table. The application of these distinctions is full of difficulties, of 
course, some of which I shall discuss later; but it is clear that those for 
whom the Scriptures are the final authority are bound to admit the 
necessity of Church tradition in at any rate such matters as the Scrip- 
tures are silent about. 


2. If the leaders of the Church are conscientious and charitable, it 
may well be that decisions on such matters of expediency may be reached 
which will be in harmony with the Word and Will of God; and they 
may well be arrived at as a result of conscious deliberation, conference 
and prayer. But there are other influences which mould tradition in 
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the realms of Faith, Order and Morals, much more elusive than these; 
influences which derive from national and social characteristics, from 
the atmosphere and thought patterns of a particular historical period 
or culture, or from the unconscious and therefore unexamined presup- 
positions of a Christian group or denomination. These influences also 
are inescapable ; they make up a large part of what we normally speak 
of as “traditions” ; they include the distinctive richness and the distinc- 
tive limitations of each Church, denomination or period; and their 
main danger is that they are largely unacknowledged, and we conse- 
quently think and act under their influence without being aware that 
we are doing so. 


It is to this realm that so many of the matters belong which divide 
the Churches ; and it is these unconscious elements of our various tradi- 
tions which constitute the most stubborn obstacles to Reunion. It is a 
sign of health and realism that the existence of these elements is being 
recognised in the ecumenical movement and a start has been made in 
the study of their nature and hidden power. We are all greatly indebted 
to C. H. Dodd for drawing pointed attention to the influence of these 
factors on Christian leaders as they meet and discuss Reunion, in a 
letter which he addressed in 1949 to Oliver Tomkins, Secretary of the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. This 
letter is already on its way to becoming a classic of the ecumenical 
movement, and it has been followed up by study in preparation for the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order.” 


Dr. Dodd had in mind especially the influence of this kind of 
factor on the leaders of the Churches as they gather together in ecu- 
menical discussion. 


I have an uneasy suspicion that when long and patient discussion 
is bringing us within sight of a measure of agreement, there are some 
of us who take fright at the danger that our “distinctive witness” may 
prove less distinctive than we thought, and we want to change the 
subject, and say, “Ah, but here is something very important which we 
are sure you don't believe!’ And if we face the alarming prospect of 
failing to find any clearly definable fundamental difference between 
the ‘‘catholic” and “protestant” positions, we have to persuade ourselves 
that our system of beliefs—whichever it be—has such deep, delicate 
secret springs that the whole system must be different. Even if the 
statements we are prepared to put forth on the respective sides appear to 
the casual observer as like as two peas, we are sure they can’t be. If I, 
being a “‘protestant,” say “two and two make four,” and the “catholic” 
says the same, we are sure there is a catch somewhere! 
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Is this caricature? Probably. But I think we ought to bring to the 
surface what I believe to be an unavowed motivation, and ask quite 
candidly whether we believe in our hearts that our separated traditions, 
with their deep roots in history, their long and still living individual 
development, and their vivid idiosyncracies, are of such value in a 
world constantly tending to uniformity of outlook and behaviour that 
they ought at all costs to be preserved, and that the best use we can 
make of our ecumenical organizations is to provide a platform from 
which the distinctive ‘“witness’’ of each denomination may be pro- 
claimed. For myself I don’t believe this (so far as I know myself) 
but I can see there is a great deal to be said for it. In any case it should 
be brought into the open.” 

He goes on to refer some of the deepest differences in the attitudes 
of Christians in England to the diversity of tradition in English life 
which goes back at least to the seventeenth century civil wars, rather 
than to any specifically theological differences. And he raises the ques- 
tion whether 
sometimes our German friends may be so tenacious in defence of 
certain Lutheran positions partly because Lutheranism is so closely 
bound up with the whole national tradition of post-mediaeval Germany, 
whether the “American way of life’ is (unconsciously) the citadel 
which is being defended by our brethren across the Atlantic, and 
whether the amazing record of Eastern Orthodoxy as the sole champion 
and inflexible support of oppressed Christian nations during many 
dark centuries may have something to do with the role its representa- 
tives play in our conferences.” 


Clearly this is a second and extremely important sense in which 
Tradition is inescapable. 


In both these instances fundamental questions are raised about 
the relation of Tradition to Scripture. In the first: How is the Church 
to judge, how are we to judge, what constitutes legitimate application 
and amplification of the original Apostolic Tradition as contained in 
Scripture, in matters where no explicit guidance is given? In the 
second: In a new age, in a new social setting, or in a denominational 
tradition, how are we to separate what is a true embodiment of the 
essential gospel from what is merely a denominational custom, a sec- 
tarian conviction, a national stereotype or the reflection of a cultural 
epoch? 

To the process of searching for a true perspective in these matters 
all responsible Church leaders must submit themselves in this ecumenical 
age; and an essential part of this process is the examination of the 
relation between Scripture and Tradition. It is to this that we turn in 
the second lecture. 
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LECTURE II: TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE 
I. Wuat Is It Tuat Is “DELIVERED” ? 


N THE first lecture I used the term ‘‘Tradition” in a variety of 
senses ; in one of them I used the etymology of the term paradosis 
to suggest the concrete process of “delivering the goods.” This 

analogy may easily be pushed too far, so as to suggest that what is 
handed over is a parcel of truth, neatly weighed and labelled—or even 
a packet of theory only! But without abusing the analogy we may 
properly ask: what is it that is delivered when the process of living 
tradition is in operation? 

All Christians and all Churches would agree that in some sense it is 
the Gospel which is being handed over, the Gospel of God in Christ. 
But whenever the attempt is made to put into words more explicitly 
and in greater detail what the Gospel is which is being handed over— 
and such an attempt, though not a complete account of all that is implied 
in living tradition is of great theoiogical importance—there is always 
some primary reference to the Bible. The Bible as a whole may be 
regarded as “‘the goods,” or the New Testament, or some part of it 
purporting to contain its essence, perhaps some statement of the central 
kérygma discernible within the varied apostolic developments of it, or 
perhaps some aspect of the Gospel which appears to be its main element.’ 


Before the Canon of Scripture was assembled there was need for 
an authoritative apostolic summary of the faith, at first because Chris- 
tian doctrine existed only in oral form, and later because of the large 
number of Christian writings from which the canonical books were 
selected. Even when the canon did take shape an authentic summary 
was still needed, and the so-called Apostles’ Creed is the best known of 
such summaries. But this and other Baptismal Confessions were never 
regarded as substitutes for the apostolic writings, certainly not as 
developments of them, but only as authoritative summaries of the 
Gospel as contained in the longer apostolic writings. That is, there was 
no thought of conflict between the summary or Rule of Faith and the 
apostolic writings which came to be Scripture.’ 


This continued to be true for centuries. ‘For most practical pur- 
poses,” says Prestige of the early Fathers, “the tradition is enshrined 
in the Bible.”* This is confirmed by Dr. Hanson's study of Origen. 
He says: “We may sum up Origen’s doctrine of tradition by saying that 
to Origen the Bible is the tradition of the Church.’”* This seems to 
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have been true of all the Church Fathers, and it was still possible right 
down in the eighth century 


for John of Damascus, the systematizer of Eastern theology, to 
refer to biblical revelation in general as ‘‘the divine tradition,” to claim 
the Bible as the sole channel of revelation, and to urge that nobody 
should try to inquire too curiously into matters of religion that fell 
outside its venerable limits.° 

The leaders of the Reformation regarded the whole Bible as ‘the 
goods.’’ Calvin was quite explicit on this matter, and the Westminster 
Confession follows him in its statement referring to the canonical books 
of the Bible—“‘All which are given by inspiration of God, to be the 
rule of faith and life” (I. 1). Although Luther also regarded the Bible 
as the Word of God, it is perhaps not unfair to say that he was more 
selective, in that for him the Word of God is not, strictly speaking, the 
whole .*ible but that part of the Bible which preaches Christ ; and that 
turns out to be what Paul preaches, and that was in fact that part of the 
Bible which answered specially to Luther’s own religious experience.’ 
But even if this is true it only serves to emphasise the fact that the 
paradosis (using the term now for the content of the living process, 
that which is handed over) is whatever is taken to be the heart of the 
Bible. 


But by the time of the Reformation it was no longer possible to 
identify Bible and Tradition, as the early Fathers had done. One of the 
fundamental reasons for the Reformers’ insistence on the supreme 
authority of Scripture was their conviction that the Western Church as 
they knew it had tragically diverged from the Word of God in its 
purity, and the contrast between the Tradition of the Church and 
what they saw in the Scriptures was glaring. They appealed away 
from Tradition to the Bible. 


But a great deal has happened since the Reformation, and the 
development of Biblical studies in the last hundred years or so has 
caused another revolution in the attitude of believing men towards 
the Bible. It is no longer possible to express the uniqueness of the 
Bible in any simple way. The work of Biblical criticism in general 
has undermined the old belief in the verbal inspiration and the in fallibil- 
ity of the written Word. The more recent work of form criticism has 
shown that much of the Scriptures in their present form is the result 
of the growth of particular traditions rather than the product of the 
direct inspiration of individuals. We must all now acknowledge (as 
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Catholicism has always maintained ) that the Scriptures are “the product 
of tradition; they come out of the living stream of the Church’s life.’ 

The lively discussions which are now going on, especially in 
Europe, about the “mythology” in which the faith is expressed in the 
New Testament, and the necessity of de-mythologising it in order to 
express it in the very different thought-forms of our own day, pose in 
an acute form the question of what constitutes the essence of the 
Gospel ; for even if the German de-mythologisers are going to extreme 
lengths which will not be confirmed by later scholars, we must all admit 
that in the New Testament itself the “goods” are found done up, so 
to speak, in different kinds of wrapping. 


These developments in Biblical studies are supported by develop- 
ments in historical studies, and by the new insights into the nature of 
social groups and their growth, and by our deeper understanding of 
the power of culture patterns. 

The growth of the ecumenical movement has also played a large 
part in changing our perspectives on these matters. The phrase “the 
living stream of the Church’s life” was used by the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order 1937, as its definition of Tradition. “By 
tradition is meant the living stream of the Church’s life.”* The ecu- 
menical movement has made the Churches newly aware that the stream 
flows on continuously, that we are all in debt to the past far more 
than we have recognised; but it has also thrown into a clear and 
searching light the fact that there are more streams than one. The 
question at once arises: which is the main stream, if there is one? 
(All Roman Catholics at least are perfectly clear about this!) And, on 
what grounds can that one stream be held to be the main stream and all 
the rest regarded as secondary ? 

The great criterion of classical Protestantism has been the 
canonical Scriptures: all traditions must be tested by Scripture. Is it 
still possible to apply this criterion and to test the various traditions, 
including now the Protestant ones, by the standard of Scripture? Is the 
appeal to Scripture as judge of Tradition outmoded by the developments 
in Biblical and other studies to which I have referred? Or is some 
modified form of the appeal still possible without repudiating sound 
scholarship? And if so, is it sufficiently valid to command widespread 
agreement ? 


II. Tue AutTuority oF THE BIBLE ToDAy 


There is, I think, widespread agreement among Biblical scholars 
and theologians today on the uniqueness of Scripture and on the 
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general grounds for it. Most of us have passed through and beyond 
the “liberal” phase of Biblical studies; we have seen the limitations of 
liberalism, and we are now in the post-critical period. It is now the 
fashion to decry this liberal phase : these words from Austin Farrer are 
characteristic of the attitude of very many leading theologians: 


The prevalent doctrine about Scriptural interpretation largely 
determines the use men make of the Scriptures. When verbal inspira- 
tion was held, men nourished their souls on the Scriptures, and knew 
that they were fed. Liberal enlightenment claims to have opened the 
scriptural casket, but there appears now to be nothing inside—nothing, 
anyhow, which ordinary people feel moved to seek through the forbid- 
ding discipline of spiritual reading.° 

But, even though we agree that liberal scholarship was limited in 
its grasp of the fulness of Biblical revelation and was overawed by 
contemporary scientific method, it is not necessary to repudiate or hold 
in contempt the gains of liberal scholarship. We shall, if we are wise, 
take the fullest advantage of all that generations of patient and devoted 
historical and literary study have provided, as we find our way back to 
the Bible as the Word of God. 

There would be widespread agreement on such a statement of 
the unique authority of Scripture as that made by Daniel Jenkins in 
his book Tradition and the Spirit: 


Scripture is given its primacy in the tradition of the Church be- 
cause it is not merely the record of what happens to the people of God, 
what is commonly called Church History, but also the record of those 
determinative events in the calling, disciplining and rejection of the 
Old Israel and the birth of the New in Christ which give meaning 
to all the rest of the Church’s story and are a constant point of reference 


10 


for all our actions as the people of God here and now. 


A similar statement is that by C. H. Dodd, in an essay in the 
recently published volume on Biblical Authority for Today, the publica- 
tion of which as an ecumenical symposium is itself an indication of the 
importance of the theme in contemporary theological discussion. 


Here, then, in this indissoluble unity of Bible and Church, we seek 
the seat of authority. From this point of view, we see that the relation 
of the New Testament to the whole is unique and sovereign. The New 
Testament alone exhibits the effective meaning of the Old Testament, 
and it is the arbiter of the living tradition of the Church. The Old 
Testament looks forward, the history of the Church looks backward, to 
the Cross and Resurrection, which constitute the centre of history. If in 
the Old Testament we have foreshadowings of the Gospel, so in the 
successive historical experiences of the Church we have ‘‘after-shadow- 
ings” of the same** 
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(Note that the Oxford Dictionary defines an arbiter as “a judge; one 
who has entire control.”’) 


It is not necessary to say more at this time of the significance of 
Biblical Theology in our generation because of all current trends it is 
one of the most obvious, and in my judgment one of the most import- 
ant; and it has been much discussed in recent theological literature.’* 


But if we grant the existence of this growing and widespread 
conviction of the authority of the Bible; and if it commands our ap- 
proval; it still remains a question whether this general conviction can 
enable us to appeal with confidence to the Scriptures for authoritative 
guidance on matters which divide the Churches today, especially on 
the problems of the Ministry, the Sacraments, and the conditions of 
Church membership. (These are the matters with which I am specially 
concerned in these lectures, but they are not of course the only ones of 
importance nor the only ones on which the Churches are not agreed. 
The volume Biblical Authority for Today is A Symposium on ‘The 
Biblical Authority for the Churches’ Social and Political Message 
Today,’ and that is a large and important field in which the problem of 
the nature of the authority of the Bible is being worked out afresh). 


III. THe New TeEstaAMENT As A Norm 


In the remainder of this lecture I want to give illustrations of 
what I find in current discussion of these topics, namely the fact that 
a great many Christian leaders do regard the New Testament Scriptures 
as providing our ultimate authority for the faith and order of the 
Church today; and to suggest that this is no mere survival from a pre- 
critical age, but a recovery in our new day and from a new point of 
view of a true insight into the place and meaning of the Scriptures as 
a norm for the Church for all time. 


The Commission on the Ministry and the Sacraments, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. A. C. Headlam, then Bishop of Gloucester, which 
reported to the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order in 1937, 
agreed on five points—and it is noteworthy that the Commission con- 
tained an Eastern Orthodox representative but, of course, no Roman 
Catholic. 


1. That in all sacramental doctrine and practice the original and 
ultimate authority is Christ Himself. 

2. That His will is made known to us through the Holy Spirit who 
enables us to interpret Scripture as expressing the living Word of God 
to every age, and has constantly guided the Church and moulded its 
tradition in so far as it has walked by faith in its living Lord. 
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3. We recognise the true guidance of the Holy Spirit by the 
acknowledgment of the lordship of Jesus. 

4. All Church tradition ought to be controlled and tested by 
Scripture. 7 

5. That the Church is to be looked on, not as a merely conservative 
or static society, but as a living and growing organism and communion, 
the Holy Spirit guiding us into all truth.’* 


The crux for our immediate problem is number 4: “All Church 
tradition ought to be controlled and tested by Scripture.” In the final 
Report of the Edinburgh Conference it was not adopted in that exact 
form; indeed it could not honestly have been left in that form, because 
the divergence between the Catholic and the Protestant convictions had 
not been reconciled. The Report says: 


We are at one, in recognising that the Church, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, has been instrumental in the formation of the Bible. But 
some of us hold that this implies that the Church under the guidance of 
the Spirit is entrusted with the authority to explain, interpret and com- 
plete (sympléroun) the teaching of the Bible, and consider the witness 
of the Church as given in tradition as equally authoritative with the 
Bible itself. Others, however, believe that the Church, having recog- 
nised the Bible as the indispensable record of the revealed Word of God, 
is bound exclusively by the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice 
and, while accepting the relative authority of tradition, would consider 
it authoritative only in so far as it is founded upon the Bible itself.” 


It was in the light of this fundamental divergence that the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Faith and Order movement resolved to 
concentrate its studies on the question of the Church. In the discussions 
which took place in that Committee in 1938 and 1939—before the work 
was interrupted by the war—one delegate after another was eager to 
claim that his Church claimed to be a Scriptural Church! The record 
of the discussion is amusing as we look back upon it. 


‘Bishop Talbot, of the Church of England, said: 


I want to make a strong plea that in the terms of reference (of the 
Commission then being set up) the Church as given in Scripture should 
come first... . We Anglicans do not go back to any great name in our 
history, we do not claim to be disciples of Calvin or Luther or anyone 
else, but to be a scriptural Church. . . .*° 


Dr. Newton Flew, the Methodist who was appointed Chairman 
of the Commission, said: ‘““We must begin with the Holy Scripture. 
All tradition should be controlled and tested by Scripture.’’*® 


Pastor de Saussure, of the Swiss Reformed Church, said: 
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I belong to a Church which is often called Calvinist, but I can say, 
like Bishop Talbot, that I belong to a scriptural Church. Its official 
title is not Calvinist, but Reformed: “the Church reformed according 
to the Word of God.’ We young people find that Calvin brought us 
back to the Word of God, but we are quite prepared to leave him where 
he does not. We must begin with exegesis of the New Testament, of 
the words of Christ and of St. Paul, but above all, we must submit 
ourselves in spirit as little children to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, for even the most orthodox Church must let itself be judged 
by the Word of God." 


When in 1939 Dr. Flew was summing up the work the Com- 
mission was to do, he said: ‘The biblical volume would be empirical 
because the New Testament is the supreme standard of the different 
communions today,”'* and no voice was raised to challenge this 
judgment. 

Perhaps the unanimity here expressed was only apparent and 
temporary. Certainly it cannot be regarded as having reconciled “our 
deepest difference,” for that difference was deeply written into all 
the reports of Amsterdam 1948. Since Amsterdam the preparations 
for Lund 1952 have gone on, the preparatory studies have been pub- 
lished, and the problems and differences have been faced and stated 
more realistically than ever before. Yet in view of the statements I have 
quoted about the primacy of the New Testament material it seems a 
pity that among the volumes so far published, the work on the New 
Testament itself has not appeared, but the large volumes published 
consist largely of the denominational statements.”® 

However, the three Reports published for presentation to Lund 
contain impressive testimony to the growing agreement that our 
present divisions and practices are judged by the New Testament and 
must be subjected to the New Testament as the ultimate standard. 


The Report on Jntercommunion, for example, referring to the 
fact of denominations often in competition with each other, freely 
admits : 


There is agreement on all hands that this is an absurd and indeed 
a tragic and sinful situation, quite at variance with the New Testament 
pattern. In che New Testament the word “church” is used in only two 
ways: in the singular, as meaning the one Church of Christ, which is 
His Body, with ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism,”’ with one koindnia, 
a unity that transcends all distinctions; and in the plural, as meaning 
the local congregations of that one Church, the church in Corinth, or the 
church in Philippi, or the church in Jerusalem. The idea of Churches 
as denominations at variance with each other is not only absent, but 
utterly remote, from the New Testament.”° 
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The Report on The Church, speaking of current trends in 
theology, speaks of the power of the movement towards Biblical 
Theology in drawing Christians together : 


There is, of course, in New Testament study today a great variety 
of approaches, but “biblical theology’’ has provided in recent years a 
common language and a common insight enabling scholars of long- 
separated Churches to speak to one another with a new degree of 
mutual understanding. By returning to biblical sources, Christians 
draw closer to their common Lord, and so to one another.” 


The Report on Ways of Worship has even more striking testimony 
to the growing emphasis on the significance of the primitive patterns 
of worship. 


There is a widespread genuine unrest, a very definite feeling that 
worship ought to regain its central place in life, and that it can only do 
this if Churches return to the primitive pattern. To this end many 
Churches turn away from the habits and practices of their recent past in 
order to regain the purity and strength of worship as it was practised in 
their classic periods. Often it is not clear whether this return to the 
past constitutes any definite theologically justified movement. There 
is need to discriminate between the felt attraction of what is old or 
“classic,” and the need to base what is done on obedience to divine 
commandment. But in one way or another there is a desire to recover 
the ‘original pattern.” 


For this reason worshippers in Reformed Churches are rediscover- 
ing the liturgical principles and orders of service of the primitive Re- 
formation, while members of all Churches, including the Roman 
Catholic, are studying afresh the worship of the early Church. More 
important still, the New Testament is being studied for the information 
it gives concerning worship. Arising out of all this we may discern 
some abatement of the ruling passion for representing the ways of 
worship of other people as “degenerate.” At long last we are beginning 
to see that, measured by the standards of the New Testament and the 
early Church, none of our current ways of worship is fully adequate.~ 


Later the same Report discusses the relative authority of Holy 
Scripture and church tradition, and says: 


Here a very remarkable development is taking place. ... There are 
hopes of discussion in a new spirit. For on the one hand there is a 
growing Scripture-mindedness, and on the other an increasing con- 
sciousness that, as Professor Benoit has put it, “we all live on tradition 
more than we think we do.” The recognition that tradition was present 
and active in the formation of Holy Scripture is met by the acknowl- 
edgement that no development of later tradition will be true if incon- 
sistent with Scripture, since the Holy Spirit is self-consistent in all that 
He reveals. Moreover, there is a growing recognition that tradition is 
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not simply a thing of the past, but a living reality. . . . This apparent 
change of outlook does not dispense us from the difficult task of trying 
to discriminate between tradition and tradition, measuring them all by 
the standard of Holy Writ. ... We have to try to discriminate between 
tradition and tradition, trusting to the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
lead us into the truth of the Bible.” 

I shall try in my last lecture to face some of the difficulties of 
applying this standard to the details of our Church life and thought; 
but it must be granted that this constitutes most impressive witness to 
the worldwide recognition of the centrality of the New Testament in 
our approach to these topics. I want now to give a number of instances 
of individual scholars making the same appeal to Scripture on particular 
questions, to show that it is not merely in ecumenical documents that 


these ideas are being expressed. 
On Doctrine 


The Archbishop of York (Dr. Cyril Garbett), in his Presidentia. 
Address to the York Convocation on October 12th, 1950, spoke in 
condemnation of the dogma of the bodily Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin (then proposed and since promulgated by the Pope) ; and took 
the opportunity of re-asserting the position of the Church of England 
in regard to authority on matters of doctrine. He quoted the Ordinal 
and the Articles, and in no unmistakable way asserted: Our Church 
holds firmly to the conviction that what is necessary for salvation is 
found in the Scriptures, and is clearly stated in its Creeds and official 
formularies. ... What the Scriptures and the early Fathers taught as 
necessary for salvation our Church teaches; but it refuses to believe 
that any Church in later years has the right to impose as necessary for 
salvation doctrines which are not found in the Scriptures.** 


The same Anglican position is re-stated by A. G. Hebert in his 
valuable book The Form of the Church, 1944. Though the Bible is not 
intelligible apart from the tradition, says Hebert, 


it puts in a permanent form the apostolic witness to the events and 
their proclamation of the Gospel message of salvation, it is a canon, or 
rule, or standard, by which the tradition of every succeeding generation 
needs to measure itself and to reform itself. 


The Anglican appeal has always been to the Bible as the fountain- 
head of Christian doctrine, and to Tradition as explanatory of it. The 
clergy at their ordination promise to teach only what may be proved 
from Scripture. The principle of this is that while theology develops 
the Gospel does not. Each age has to re-express its theology: partly 
because the thought of the world, and of the Church in the world, is 
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always developing, and partly because each generation can only possess 
its inheritance by entering on it afresh. Hence we have systematic 
theology, the study of the Gospel as it is in itself, and we have the history 
of doctrine, the study of its changing apprehension. But while the 
theological atmosphere constantly changes, the essential forms of the 
Church remain unchanged. Hence tradition must not be regarded as 
adding anything to the Gospel, or to the sum of revealed truth.” 


On the Rite of Initiation 


Recent years have seen a great deal of discussion on the doctrine 
and practice of the rite of Initiation, and in those Churches which 
include both Baptism and Confirmation in the rite there is taking place 
a good deal of heart-searching as to what reforms should take place. 
In this re-examination the various Church traditions are being tested by 
Scripture, and it is not yet possible to say what will be the outcome. 


Gregory Dix has been one of the leading figures in the Church of 
England discussions on this matter. His views have often seemed 
extreme and sometimes almost perverse, but he was always lively and 
stimulating, and his recent death is lamented in all ecumenical circles for 
by his passing the world Church has lost one of its finest liturgiologists 
and one of its most suggestive thinkers. In his brilliant and challenging 
essay on The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism, he 
laid great stress on the importance of recovering the New Testament 
teaching about the rite of Initiation. I should not myself be prepared 
to agree that Dix had found the true New Testament teaching on this 
matter (nor would some of his fellow Anglicans agree: see especially 
the monumental work of G. W. H. Lampe: The Seal of the Spirit, 
1951) ; but it is worth noting that that is what he was trying to do. 


At the end of his essay he appears unwilling to make any sugges- 
tion about reforming Anglican practice about Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, but urges the necessity of starting to get the teaching right, per- 
haps hoping that right practice will follow in a few generations. The 
established practice of the Church of England, he thinks, 


offers us the chance of retaining the Western practice of separat- 
ing Baptism from Confirmation and retaining the ministration of the 
latter exclusively for the Apostolic minister, with all the significance 
that implies; and at the same time restoring the fulness of the New 
Testament and primitive meaning of Confirmation, which the West 
has let slip and the East has largely obscured by retaining it as a feature 
of infant Initiation. I would plead in favour of this that there is great 
strength in an established and accepted practice, which cannot easily be 
compensated for by any changes, however desirable in themselves, for 
a long time to come. The tradition which associates Baptism vaguely 
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with vaccination and Confirmation with leaving school has its theologi- 
cal weaknesses but at least it is generally understood. We shall not 
easily get any great changes in it accepted by the mass of our people 
in less than one generation’s time, at the least. It is all the more im- 
portant to see that any changes we initiate shall be the right changes. 
We shall not do that until we are clear in our minds as to what Con- 
firmation rightly is... . If our mediaevally defective teaching is still 
producing the results deplored by the Council of Lambeth in the thir- 
teenth century, this is perhaps an indication that it is already time 
that we ceased to propagate the doctrine of the Forged Decretals and 
went back to that of the New Testament.” 


There is much searching discussion going on at the present time 
in the Methodist Church in Great Britain on the question of Baptism, 
and there too the question of the practice of the New Testament Church 
is of first importance. Dr. W. F. Lofthouse, a veteran Methodist 
scholar of deserved reputation, was recently answering a question in 
the Methodist Recorder about the Methodist Order of Baptism, and in 
particular why godparents are not recognised in Methodism. He wrote: 
“There is no Scriptural authority for deputing to others responsibilities 
which are laid by God on the parents, and which no one else can 
properly discharge. That must be taken as the reason why godparents 
are not recognised in Methodism.’’** 


If that is really the reason why Methodists have no system of 
sponsors at Baptism, is it not pertinent to ask whether the appeal to the 
authority of the New Testament ought not to be carried through more 
rigorously and the whole rite of Infant Baptism brought to the same 
test ? 


In our generation scholars are not agreed on the kind of guidance 
the New Testament gives on this matter.” 


The question of what exactly the New Testament teaches on the 
practice and meaning of Baptism may still be unsettled, but it is 
further witness to the unique place of the New Testament as the stand- 
ard on all matters of Church practice that this question is being asked 
again and the New Testament is once more being vigorously interro- 
gated. It seems clear to me that the outcome of this exhaustive inquiry 
can only be the admission that not only the absence of evidence for the 
practice of Infant Baptism, but also the nature of the New Testament 
teaching about Baptism, drive us to find the justification for Infant 
Baptism in the later tradition of the Church. But then on this issue I 
may be prejudiced by the tradition of that branch of the Church in 
Which I have been reared! 
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At all events I am of the opinion that the true alternatives on this 
issue are those cogently expressed by N. P. Williams: 


That infants may and should be baptised is a proposition which 
rests solely upon the actual practice of the Church; as in the fifth 
century, the sole argument for the fact is simply this : “The Church does 
baptise infants, and we cannot suppose that the Church has acted 
wrongly or without good cause in so doing... .” In the author’s view 
the argument a pra.xi ecclesiae is the only, but also a sufficient, ground 
for affirming the legitimacy and laudability of Paedo-baptism ; and that 
those who do not trust the instincts of the historic Church to the extent 
which this argument requires should in logic either abandon the custom 
altogether or interpret it solely as a picturesque and dramatic method 
of registering the name of the infant as an honorary member of the 


Christian society.” 

In this controversy we see brought to a clear focus point the issues 
involved in the appeal to the New Testament : what the New Testament 
says, what it means, what is compatible with its practice and teaching, 
and how far tradition is to be allowed to go beyond plain New Testa- 
ment practice and doctrine. 


On The Ministry 


Finally I will cite two or three passages from current writings 
which suggest that the New Testament can still be used and ought 
to be used as a criterion of judgement upon forms of ministry. This 
is perhaps the field in which there has been the greatest controversy, 
and perhaps there is little hope of anything like unanimity still; but the 
appeal to the New Testament may have something to contribute. Unless 
we can find substantial agreement by that appeal there seems no possi- 
bility of agreement on any other basis. 


There are of course those who still fight the battle in what may be 
called the old way. An article by Professor Alexander Ross, Principal 
of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, maintains that Presbyterian 
polity is based on clear New Testament precedents, and his underlying 
assumption is that what is clearly laid down in the New Testament is 
an obligation upon the Church of our day.*” It is at any rate worth 
reminding ourselves that this position is still vigorously defended, and 
that many Presbyterians are far from ready to accept Episcopacy as the 
divinely ordained system of the Church’s ministry and polity. 


I will not quote from Ross, but I will quote three other scholars 
who are known and honoured in all the Churches and who regard the 
appeal to Scripture on this issue as highly relevant. 
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Ernest A. Payne, formerly Senior Tutor at Regents Park College, 
Oxford, and now General Secretary of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, recently wrote : 


It may well be that the evidence must be worked over once more. 
It may well be that neither the Reformers nor Bishop Lightfoot nor 
Dr. Streeter gave an adequate account of the New Testament ministry. 
But it cannot be said that at the moment New Testament scholars as 
a whole—either Anglican, Free Church or Continental—show any dis- 
position to accept the theory that an apostolate transmitted its authority 
to an episcopate and that that, and that only, is in its continuing suc- 
cession the essential ministry in the Church. 

Free Churchmen have an inherited prejudice in favour of a New 
Testament church order, and if it be asked, What are their objections 
to episcopacy ? the answer must be, first of all, that it does not seem to 
them to accord with the practice in the apostolic church.** 


Perhaps Dr. Payne was over-modest in suggesting that the Free 
Church attitude, indeed the Protestant attitude, is no more than “an 
inherited prejudice”; if it is really no more than that it should surely 
be abandoned in favour of some more certain basis, if one is to be found. 


Vincent Taylor, the distinguished New Testament scholar who has 
put us all in his debt, who is Principal of Headingley Methodist College, 
Leeds, wrote: 


In his Cambridge sermon Dr. Fisher referred to a distinguished 
theologian who had suggested that schemes of reunion should be post- 
poned until further study and prayer in all Christian communions had 
led them to a recovered apprehension of the integrity and balance of 
Christian truth. The past, Dr. Fisher said, does not suggest that such 
theological unanimity will come in any foreseeable future. Perhaps we 
may justly despair of the theologians; but suppose, instead of theo- 
logians, the Archbishop had considered New Testament scholars? It 
may safely be affirmed that the great majority of New Testament 
scholars, outside the Church of Rome, would agree that Apostolic 
Succession has no justification in the teaching of Scripture . This fact 
is highly significant, and it cannot be evaded or ignored in future 
discussions.” 


Last of all let me refer to the concluding sentence of a lecture by 
G. W. H. Lampe: 


Though the answer to the question whether we can trace the physi- 
cal continuity of our organization with the original Twelve must be 
sought, if anywhere, in the post-canonical literature, and not in the 
Bible, the study of the New Testament gives us the assurance that, so 
long as commissioning and diakonia are its keynotes, the essentials of 
the apostolic ministry of the first century are present and operative in 
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our totally different world, so that we may venture to echo, in our 
lesser degree, the proud boast of St. Paul: “Inasmuch as I am an 
apostolos ...1 glorify my diakonia.”’* 


It would be an enormous gain in discussions of the Ministry if it 
were agreed that no theory of the Ministry should be regarded as 
essential for Reunion if adequate justification for it in the New Testa- 
ment is lacking. Where such a doctrine (like (at of Apostolic Suc- 
cession) is insisted upon as of the essence of the structure of the Church, 
a theory of Tradition and its relation to Scripture is the real ground 
of the difference between those who maintain it and others who do not; 
and it is within this sphere that the disagreements must be removed or 
reconciled, if at all. 


It is possible of course to discount the significance of all such 
utterances as I have been quoting, by saying that they are reflections 
of the traditions in which the writers have been schooled ; or by regard- 
ing them as merely reactionary attempts to find standing-ground on 
positions which are no longer tenable because outmoded. But I believe 
they are more than this, and that the theological thought of our time 
is converging towards the New Testament in a way which is full of 
promise for the future growing together of the Churches into the ful- 
ness of manhood in Christ Jesus. 
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LECTURE III: 
ESSENTIALS OF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY 
I. Tue Dirricutty Or AppLyING THE CRITERION 


N THE last lecture I suggested that many Christian thinkers today 
are looking afresh to the New Testament as the standard by which 
the various traditions and practices of the Churches may be judged ; 

and that in the ecumenical movement this is being taken with increasing 
seriousness and provides a hope of a genuine advance towards reunion. 


Biblical theology has this immense power of welding the Church 
into a unity, precisely because it insists on going right back behind all 
subsequent argumentation to the very words in which at the first the 
mighty acts of God were expressed and the treasure of the Christian 
revelation was lodged, and because thereby it is in vital touch with the 
supernatural energy of Pentecost and stands directly in its line of 


action." 

This is true and finely said. It would be easy and comforting to 
rest at this point of agreement and inspiration, but we can only do so by 
ignoring some of the real difficulties of the situation. The criterion 
provided by the consensus of opinion in the movement towards Biblical 
Theology is much easier to state than to apply. As Emil Brunner says 
of the related problem of a criterion for legitimate and illegitimate 
demythologising, so we find here that the answer is easy in principle 
and difficult in detail.” When we press the appeal to Scripture and stay 
for an answer on any particular issue; when we take an element in our 
own tradition which is at variance with another tradition, and seek the 
arbitration of the New Testament, we frequently find the criterion 
extremely difficult to apply with any general satisfaction. The New 
Testament evidence proves to be ambiguous, or even lacking; or it 
requires interpreting, and our traditional interpretation seems justified 
for us, but another interpretation seems equally cogent to those of an- 
other tradition. 


It is easy, especially in the present phase of Biblical studies, to 
emphasise the unity of the New Testament and to underestimate the 
variety which remains. Yet as E. F. Scott observes 


The book which unites all Christians has also done more than any- 
thing else to separate them. It is full of inconsistencies, and lends its 
support to almost every variety of opinion. There has never yet been 
a heretic who could not take his stand on some text of the New Testa- 
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ment; his opponents might answer him by others of a very different 
tenor, but they could not deny that on his own ground he was right.’ 


Perhaps this is exaggeration, perhaps partly a reaction against the 
dangers of a new Bibliolatry in the current Biblical Theology; but the 
truth in it is not answered by a dogmatic assertion of the oneness of 
the New Testament, and it must be taken seriously in any attempt to 
use the New Testament as a criterion of what constitutes legitimate 
development in Christian tradition. 


This dilemma presents itself to all Churches which try to mould 
their faith, order, worship and life on the New Testament, though not 
all Christian leaders have been aware of it and it is easier to detect the 
inadequacies and limitations of others in applying the New Testament 
as a standard than to be aware of our own. It has been said of Luther, 
truly I think, that “though in principle he held that the Church should be 
regulated by the Word of God, yet the actual obscurity of the Word, 
even to Luther’s own mind, caused the principle to remain abstract.’ 
And when the principle remains abstract the way is open for the intro- 
duction of elements which are due either to the historical or social 
situation or to the idiosyncracies of individual men, while those who 
sponsor them vainly think themselves to be following the Word of God. 


In our Disciple tradition this dilemma presents itself in an acute 
form in connexion with the plea for the Restoration of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. Thomas Campbell’s Declaration and Address, and the later 
work of his son Alexander, put “Restoration” in the forefront of their 
Reformation. 


It was the underlying assumption of Thomas Campbell that the 
New Testament contained the pattern of a one-and-only primitive 
Christian Church. The Declaration and Address is replete with refer- 
ences to it. Wayward ministers were called upon “to conform to the 
model and adopt the practice of the primitive church, expressly exhibited 
in the New Testament” and to “exhibit a complete conformity to the 
apostolic church.” To heal the breaches of a divided church, he asks, 
“Who would not willingly conform to the original pattern laid down 
in the New Testament?” As a result of this. we might “return to the 
original constitutional unity of the Christian Church.”° 


So Dr. A. T. DeGroot sums up the views of the Campbells almost 
entirely in words taken from the Declaration and Address itself. 


Some present-day leaders among Disciples continue to regard this 
aim of Restoration as essential to their mission. This is true, if | 
understand the position correctly, not only of extreme conservatives, but 
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of many of the more sober and scholarly leaders in America, Australia 
and New Zealand, and in Great Britain. In a recent lecture, which is 
weighty and deserving of careful study, Dean Walker wrote: 


The Bible clearly states the structure and the mission of the Church, 
in its identity and Creed, its essential order and worship and work, its 
sacraments and destiny. Suppose a Bible should come into possession 
of a ship-wrecked crew none of whom were Christians. These men read 
the gospels and find faith in Jesus as the Son of God evoked. They 
follow Peter’s lead in expressing that confession, and in its light press 
on to the obedience of the Pentecost sermon. They repent toward God 
and are baptized into the Holy Name unto the remission of sins. They 
proceed as that first Christian community in Jerusalem proceeded, to 
place themselves under the Word of God in the Teaching of the Apostles 
(written in the Epistles of the New Testament), and in the Breaking 
of the Bread and in the Prayers in and through which they enter into 
the Fellowship. Can one deny to these men a Christian and redeemed 
standing before God? Have they not entered into the reconciliation 
which God is effecting in Jesus Christ His Son? And when this 
Assembly of men adjust their lives within the Body under the directive 
of the Word Written as for example in Ephesians 4, is not Christ there 
with them and are they not the Church—distinct and visible in a time 
and place yet one with all the Church in all times and places? For by 
and in the Written Word they have found the Word Apostolic and 
Incarnate, Proclaimed (Announced) and Incorporate. Who shall say 
that God needs anything else as the instrument of His authority—nay, 
who shall say that this Written Word itself is not the act of God in 
which His authority as King and Savior is extended to the salvation of 
these men ?° 

On the other hand there are many Disciple leaders who regard 
the aim of Restoration as outmoded, both because it is not in fact 
feasible and because the attempts to apply it as a criterion have been 
divisive in their effects and have thus belied the declared intention of 
demonstrating the simple way to reunion on the basis of a Restoration 
plea. DeGroot, for example, has vigorously maintained this view, and 
the conclusion of his thesis already quoted is: 

The foregoing recital is more than the history of a church; it is a 
part of the life story of an idea. It is, to the writer at least, evidence in 


abundance that the principle of restoring a fixed pattern of a primitive 
Christian church is divisive and not unitive." 


I suggest that the Disciple dilemma is insoluble in the terms in 
which it has usually been expressed ; but that there is a way towards a 
solution if we look at it in the light provided by the developments in 
contemporary Christian thought of which I have spoken. In view of 
this ecumenical thinking I am convinced that this is no time to cast 
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away our Disciple heritage as something outmoded and valueless, lest 
we should find ourselves faced with a world Church which is discover- 
ing afresh what we have lately discarded. 


The Commission on Restudy of the Disciples of Christ expressed 
the view that a principal cause of the major dissensions which disturb 
us is that during the past half century “the ideals of union and restora- 
tion have tended to fall apart as two concepts that are not co-ordinate 
or mutually dependent.’’* The Report goes on to indicate three posi- 
tions which are held among Disciples : 


Some among us maintain that these two conceptions of union and 
restoration must be held together, essentially unchanged, in the form in 
which we traditionally conceived them. It is affirmed that Christian 
unity is possiblevonly on the basis of the restoration of the primitive 
church in this form. 

Others among us are content to abandon the concept of the restora- 
tion of the primitive church and center our emphasis upon union. 


Still others believe that a new synthesis of these two concepts of 
unity and restoration is possible which would avoid, on the one hand, the 
too dogmatic claim that we alone have restored the New Testament 
church and, on the other hand, the indifferentism that regards the 
restoration concept as irrelevant to Christian unity.° 


In so far as I understand the general terms in which these three 
positions are expressed, I find myself in the third group. 


On the one hand I am driven to acknowledge that many of our 
Disciple leaders have over-simplified the New Testament and have 
drawn from it conclusions which have seemed obvious enough to them 
but have not been clear and convincing to others. In common with many 
besides Disciples they have thought the appeal to the New Testament 
simple, obvious and conclusive. The close scrutiny which has been 
given to the New Testament in recent generations has shown beyond 
dispute that there is no single detailed pattern of Church order or 
Church life to be found in the New Testament; and the deeper under- 
standing we now have of the nature of the historical process, of the 
pervasiveness and power of social factors in moulding persons and 
institutions, and of the unconscious elements in human life—all this has 
made forever impossible the simple plea for the Restoration of an exact 
New Testament pattern of the Church. As Karl Barth has said: 
“Galvanised ancestral piety is emphatically not what we need. That 
which has been comes not again, and should not come again.’’"” 


Without going all the way with Streeter or being convinced by all 
his arguments in The Primitive Church, 1929, I confess I find it im- 
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possible to resist the conclusion that the New Testament does not 
contain any single simple pattern of the ministry." 


On the other hand it seems to me that there is not much hope in 
attempts to breathe new life into the Restoration idea by keeping the 
word “Restoration” while completely altering its connotation. It seems 
of little value to try to re-interpret Restoration to make it mean “re- 
storing the faith of the Founder,” and to justify it by maintaining 
that this is the heart and essence of all religions. Nor does it seem to 
me really helpful to declare that “the Disciples will give up the doctrine 
of ‘restoration’ at their peril” and then to say that the real restoration is 
a return to the “personality and ideals of Christ,”’ with the implication 
that a simple following of Jesus in daily life is all that matters and that 
this will bring Christian union.” 


To do this seems to me superficial and perhaps disingenuous. 
It is perhaps only an attempt to keep within the Disciple tradition when 
the notion of restoration has already been abandoned. It is more 
straightforward to adopt the position of the second group mentioned 
in the Report on Restudy, and “to abandon the concept of the restoration 
of the primitive church” altogether and ‘center our emphasis upon 
union.” This often means such an emphasis on tolerance and goodwill 
and Christian fellowship that matters of doctrine, sacrament and 
ministry are out of the picture altogether. In my view there is no way 
forward there either: this position is poles apart from the New Testa- 
ment itself and involves a drastic selection of the ethical element from 
the fulness of New Testament Christianity ; and it is equally far from 
the growing ecumenical mind of the Churches of our generation. 


I have come to the point in my own thinking where I believe there 
is a middle way open to us, between Restoration of the blue-print type 
and the abandonment of any kind of normative use of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Just as many of us have come to see that the different writers of 
the New Testament documents present the Gospel, the same Gospel, 
from different angles and with a particular emphasis, due partly to the 
individuality of the writer and partly to the needs of those to whom 
he was writing; so we have come to see that the ministry, for example, 
was not identical everywhere but was in the New Testament period 
changing in response to differing needs: indeed the ministry of the 
primitive Church could never be of immediate application in all particu- 
lars to later ages because of the unique position of the Apostles in it. 
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But just as we have been led by New Testament scholars beyond 
the stage of emphasising the differences between Petrine, Pauline and 
Johannine presentations of Christianity and can now once more see 
the unity of the Gospel expressed in these different ways; so it may 
be possible for us to discern in the New Testament certain principles of 
ministry which can be used as permanently relevant and applicable. If 
we are compelled to abandon the blue-print notion of the New Testa- 
ment, that does not mean that we must abandon the New Testament as 
completely useless for guiding subsequent generations, nor even that 
it must lose its place as of supreme value in this matter. I suspect that 
some of those who have argued this question have spent all their 
energy demolishing the “pattern theory” and have never got on to 
what I conceive to be the paramount and now urgent concern for 
Disciples (and indeed for others too): the examination of the New 
Testament for principles of permanent application; for the unity 
beneath the diversities ; the essentials to be distinguished from the non- 
essentials. Along this line it may be possible to discover an irreducible 
minimum for our guidance on which a far wider measure of agreement 
may be reached, both among Disciples and others. At any rate it is 
worthy of our serious thought as a contribution towards that restudy 
which was first urged by J. H. Garrison at the end of his long life: 
and towards the larger purpose which Disciples can never forget as 
their chief mission and raison d’étre, the realization of the principle 
that “the church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and 
constitutionally one.” 


II. EssenTIALS OF THE GOSPEL 


In pursuing this aim we do not find ourselves alone. Various at- 
tempts are being made today to see all questions of faith and order, life 
and work, in relation to the Gospel, the Gospel within the Bible. I have 
referred earlier to the necessity of thus selecting the core or essence of the 
Christian faith, and also to the danger of making an arbitrary and one- 
sided selection from the whole.’* But there is now the prospect of agree- 
ment on what the Apostolic Preaching was, and of agreement also on 
the essentials of Church order and life which are the outcome of it." 


A. G. Hebert is seeking to do this when he speaks of “the essential 
forms of Christian unity.” 


All the essential forms of the Church are forms of its unity, those 
which set forth the Gospel of salvation as well as those by which its 
benefits are mediated to us. But it is Baptism and the Eucharist that 
most evidently set forth the truth of Christian unity: the one as the sign 
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of our incorporation into the body of Him who died and rose again, 
and the other of the membership in one body of those who partake of 
the one bread, while the minister of the Eucharist, whether he be the 
bishop of the diocese, or the priest in the parish, represents in his person 
the unity of the Church in that place.”° 


Going on to outline the form of the eucharistic celebration in 
fourth century Rome he writes: 


It is not that any one particular expression of it can become norma- 
tive for all places and times; it is never possible to put the clock back. 
It is only the essential forms that are fully normative; if we go back to 
the human expressions which men have given to those forms, it should 
be not in order to copy the external shapes, as nineteenth-century archi- 
tects copied medieval Gothic, and as Calvin tried to reproduce in his 
Church organization the externals of the apostolic age, but to learn what 
was the spirit which was expressing itself in those forms.*® 


Hebert might well have had the particular Disciple problem in 
mind. After a description of the old Roman rite he comments: 


Such a rite, with the preaching of the word of God, may rightly be 
called the normal type of the Church’s worship, because it retains in 
harmony and balance the various elements which make it up: the 
presidency of the bishop and the active participation of the people, 
psalmody and the word of God, the offering, the consecration and the 
communion. But such a harmony and balance can only be maintained 
when there is present in and behind the outward form of the liturgy, 
that spirit of the liturgy which the New testament calls koindnia and 
the Russians call sobornost, but for which we have no one word in 


English." 

Anyone in the Disciple tradition, reading this from a leading 
Anglo-Catholic scholar, must be struck by the similarity of these 
essential forms to those which are embodied week by week in our own 
Communion Service, the chief service of the Lord’s Day. Hebert is a 
stern critic of the aberration which is so common in his own Church 
in which the Eucharist has often become mainly a dramatic and aesthetic 
demonstration of the Gospel, without the communion of the people. 
“Both the form and the spirit of the liturgy were fatally impoverished 
by the dropping out of the Communion of the people from the chief 
Sunday service, which happened everywhere in the West between the 
sixth and the twelfth centuries.” 

Irom this too we may learn that the clearer recognition of what 
are the essential forms of the Church should lead us to view our own 
tradition with new eyes and to see what is essential and what is accre- 
tion or aberration. 
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It is the same attempt which lies behind the question of a writer 
in the Congregational Quarterly. Reviewing a volume of essays by a 
group of Plymouth Brethren writers who assume that a “divinely- 
ordained ecclesiastical pattern is discoverable from Holy Scripture,” 
he asks “‘What makes a Church Order scriptural : that it can be verified 
by chapter and verse, or that it is according to the Gospel ?””’® 


The most thoroughgoing and persuasive attempt known to me to 
carry this line of thought through is A. M. Ramsey’s book The Gospel 
and the Catholic Church. Beginning from an admirable statement of the 
heart of the Gospel in the Death and Resurrection of Christ, he goes on 
to argue that every significant element in the Catholic Church of the 
early centuries derives its right to exist and its power from its intimate 
connexion with that Gospel. Baptism, Eucharist, Apostles (and for 
him, Bishops after them), the Canon of Scripture and the Creeds—all 
these manifest the Gospel: ““The Gospel has created them, and in the 
Gospel their meaning is to be found.’ (p. 62). 


Ramsey speaks of the tests of legitimate development : 


The tests of a true development are whether it bears witness to the 
Gospel, whether it expresses the general consciousness of the Christians, 
and whether it serves the organic unity of the Body in all its parts. 
These tests are summed up in the scriptures, wherein the historical 
Gospel and the experience of the redeemed and the nature of the one 
Body are described. Hence, while the Canon of Scripture is in itself 
a development, it has a special authority to control and to check the 
whole field of development in life and doctrine. Judged by these tests 
and by Scripture which sums them up, the marks of the Church 
which we have just described are abundantly vindicated, since they 
were the means whereby the Gospel of God prevailed over one-sided 
theories and perversions of Christian life.” 


This, it seems to me, is the way of progressive growing together. 
It will not bring any immediate agreement on all issues, but it provides 
a basis from which we can all start. 


The difficulty of applying this criterion is illustrated when the 
question of the ministry is faced. Ramsey is an Anglo-Catholic, and he 
defends the theory of the Apostolic Succession and the system of 
Episcopacy by urging that they express the essential continuity and 
universality of the Church. Against this it may be argued that the 
ministry of Presbyters might equally well represent the continuity of 
the apostolic succession, and if they preached the Word faithfully and 
bore about in their bodies the dying and the living of their Lord 
Presbyters might do it more effectively; and they might equally well 
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manifest the unity and universality of the Church. Ramsey has also 
to face the fact that on the grounds of continuity and universality, if 
they were all, the Papacy would manifest the marks more surely still. 


But whatever the differences at present it seems to me that the 
only hope of ultimate coming together is to start from a common 
evangelical basis such as this, for on no other sound basis can the 
differences on the ministry be resolved. 


I cannot forbear to draw from Ramsey's discussion the same 
moral as I drew from Hebert’s: if we start from the essential forms 
of the Church and its unity, unworthy and divergent elements in our 
own tradition stand condemned. Though he sets such great store by 
piscopacy, he can write: 

Of this unity the Episcopate is the expression. It speaks of the 
incompleteness of every section of a divided Church, whether of those 
who possess the Episcopate or of those who do not. And those who do 
possess it will tremble and never boast, for none can say that it is 
“theirs.” It proclaims that there is one family of God before and behind 
them all, and that all die daily in the Body of Him who died and rose.” 


In a document issued in 1950 by a group of prominent and repre- 
sentative Anglican and Free Church theologians, called together to 
discuss a suggestion made in a famous Cambridge Sermon by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, there is an agreed expression 
of the same conviction of the intimate connexion between the Gospel 
and matters of Order. 


All the Churches sharing these conversations believe that order is 
the vehicle of the Spirit, [the Report asserts]; that the structure of the 
Church should express its function as the Body of Christ, and that a 
Ministry is integral to the continuation of the mission of Christ to the 
world. Further, we are satisfied that it is the intention of existing 
Ministries, both episcopal and non-episcopal, to express and preserve 
the unity, continuity and universality of the Church.” 


Dr. W. D. Davies, in the paper I have referred to on A Normative 
Pattern of Church Life in the New Testament: Fact or Fancy?, while 
dismissing the notion of a pattern Church in the New Testament, leads 
up to a discussion of the essentials of the New Testament ministry. 
“The New Testament would not seem to present us with a single fixed 
pattern of Church order which we are to regard as normative: but it 
does provide us with certain criteria which can guide us.” These criteria 
he finds to be the following: 
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1. The primitive Christian communities were subject to order, 

2. There was much variation in their worship and life. (Though 
it would seem that this statement is weakened by the admission that 
“the New Testament presents what would seem to be certain unvarying 
constants in the life of the primitive Church—the Eucharist, Baptism, 
the Reading of Scripture, Prayer, Praise, Exposition, etc. . . .”; for it 
is just these common elements which are vitally important, at any rate 
for the inquiry on which I am engaged. ) 

3. There was an awareness of the essential unity of all Christians 
and the universality of the Church. 

4. The New Testament Church order is an evolving order. 

5. The Church is completely dependent upon Christ, and the action 
of Christ is free.** 


Another instance of the same kind of inquiry being undertaken 
is the Report recently published by the Churches of Christ in Great 
Britain, the work of a Commission on the Ministry. The attempt is 
made in this report to discover certain essential elements of the New 
Testament ministry which are of permanent value, being theologically 
justified as judgments required by the Gospel upon the forms of 
Ministry in the Church. Seven such elements are suggested : 


1. The Ministry must possess the call and commission of Christ. 

2. It must express diakonia, service, of which the type is Christ's 
own ministry. 

3. It is given for the perfecting of the saints and must lead the 
whole Church in continuing the sacrificial, reconciling, sateen 
ministry of Christ. 

4. It must be of the nature of episcopé, overseeing, in every 
Church. 

5. It must be so one with the Church that the corporeity of the 
Church is not obscured. 

6. It must preserve sound doctrine and preach the Word faith- 
fully; it has also liturgical and disciplinary functions. 

7. It must express the universality and continuity of the Church.” 


These are but indications of the kind of consideration which is 
required over the whole field of Church order and faith, worship and 
life. But if we follow this line we may be led to see and accept a 
relatively small number of essential marks of the Christian Church 
which may be a better basis of unior-than the attempt to find and follow 
a detailed blue-print. And this would be in line with the central con- 
tention of the Campbells that the essentials of New Testament Chris- 
tianity are what require to be restored in all the Churches if union 
in the truth is to take place. There is much to be said for the interpre- 
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tation of their central message of Restoration as “a liberating, not a 
legalistic principle.””** 


But, however liberating this procedure may prove to be, we are 
certainly not liberated from everything. It is here that the essential 
faith and the essential forms of the New Testament are required as 
judge and criterion. If we are to be free to believe and practise whatever 
we choose, how are we to say what is Christian and what is not? 


The problem before us resolves itself into a tension between the 
hard core of the Christian revelation, once for all given and unchange- 
able, and the continuing life of the Spirit-filled community; between 
bondage to the Gospel given in the Word written, and freedom in the 
Spirit to live as sons of God in a new age. Both elements are absolutely 
essential, and both are recognized in every Christian tradition; our 
differences are differences of emphasis on the degree of authority 
allowed to each. It is right that at different times and for different 
purposes the two elements should receive different degrees of emphasis. 
But our danger is that we oscillate between the two and never reach 
any firm grasp of their true relationship. 


Moffatt rightly maintained that vitality is as essential to a sound 
tradition as veracity—and this is another way of expressing the same 
tension. 


A religious tradition of Christendom is authentic in the fullest 
sense of the term, only as it evokes an adequate response to the reality 
represented by its belief and practice. When these vibrate, the tradition 
is valid. Veracity is indeed essential, within the relative limits of proof ; 
but vitality is the supreme note of authenticity. What is the ultimate 
test? Not that the tradition is being carried on with liturgical precision. 
Not that it is expressed in technically accurate language. Rather the 
issue is: does this tradition inspire the worshippers? Does deep call 
to deep? And does the call persist ?°* 


On the issue of the ministry, T. W. Manson is similarly concerned 
to insist “that the final test in a living Church is not ‘Did this or that 
exist in the age of the Apostles?’ but ‘Is it here and now accompanied 
by the ‘signs of the Apostle’ ?’’** If this is meant as a purely pragmatic 
test it surely goes too far in the direction of freedom, for it would 
appear to relegate all matters of orders of ministry, ordination and 
Church polity to so subordinate a place that they have hardly any 
spiritual relevance at all; but there may lie behind the phrase “The 
signs of the Apostle’ much more than mere numerical success or 
external acceptability. 
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So too I find the general position taken up by our own C. C, 
Morrison in What is Christianity? to be so hospitable to all beliefs and 
practices as to be virtually all-justifying, in a way which relegates the 
normative value of the New Testament to a very subordinate place. 
This book is one of t’ :aost important books written by a Disciple in 
our generation. It is full of that passion for unity which characterised 
the early pioneers of the Restoration movement; it has a truly catholic 
conception of the central place of the community, the living historical 
community, as the locus of revelation; and its chief burden is the 
conviction that only within the whole Church can Baptism, Eucharist, 
Ministry be really catholic and therefore fully Christian. 


Dr. Morrison says of the ecumenical movement and its task: 
“The question then to be answered would be, not, What must one 
believe to be a member of the body of Christ? but, What do those 
Christians who constitute the body of Christ throughout the world 
actually believe?’”’*® In spite of the insights which lie behind this and 
the motives which prompt it, I confess that this seems to me a proposal 
to base reunion upon a wholesale recognition of every belief actually 
held, and of every practice actually in operation, as being truly 
Christian; and that this involves the abandonment of any kind of 
criterion by which a belief or practice may be judged Christian or not, 
more Christian or less. 


The Roman Catholic Church maintains that whatever the Church 
of Rome believes or has believed is right, because the only test of 
rightness of belief is what the Roman Catholic Church believes. No- 
body who knows anything of Dr. Morrison would accuse him of being 
in danger of falling into a Roman Catholic heresy! Yet his position 
here seems only different from the Roman position in embracing within 
the Catholic Church all existing bodies which call themselves Christian, 
and in accepting as right every kind of belief and practice just because 
it is held or practised in some Christian body.” 


Dr. Morrison accepts every kind of Baptism as true Baptism pre- 
sumably because they all are actually practised by Christians. Indeed 
he omits all discussion of infant baptism as irrelevant to his argument, 
saying: ‘The controversy over infant baptism tends more and more 
to become a matter of words.’’** 


Similarly he sees no other way to recover the church’s lost 
catholicity on the question of the ministry than “by the acceptance of 
the historic episcopate which the Anglican communion offers.”*’ But 
he does not make it clear whether this necessity is determined by the 
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fact that the Anglican Church will not let go of Episcopacy and will 
not unite with any Church which lacks it or refuses to accept it, and 
therefore the only hope of union with the Church of England is by 
acceptance of Episcopacy ; or whether he regards the historic episcopate 
as part and parcel of the Gospel. If the acceptance of infant baptism 
and of episcopacy in a united Church is essential just because they are 
so deeply entrenched in certain historic traditions, then we have given 
up hope of any genuinely theological criterion of what is essential and 
what is not; and by the same token we have forfeited any hope of 
reformation by the Word of God. 


The great sin in Dr. Morrison’s eyes is to divide the fellowship. 
“To divide the body of Christ is sin, because it divides Him, and 
makes his leadership of the body a scandal in the eyes of the world.’’** 


“Heresy is sin, not because the heretical doctrine is wrong, but 
because the heretic is wrong. And he is wrong, not because he holds 
convictions which diverge from the generally accepted formulation of 
the church’s creed, but because he pushes his divergent views to the 
point of dividing the Christian community.** 

But where does this end? Is there no criterion of what constitutes 
true Christian belief or sound Christian practice? Can we not find in 
the New Testament Scriptures the criterion of central, classical, norma- 
tive Christianity, and seek by patient ecumenical study to correct our 
isolated and divergent sectarianisms by its means? This at any rate is 
my faith, and I believe there are increasing numbers in all the Churches 
who share it and who are devoting themselves to the study of its 
implications for their own traditions, and in its light are looking 
forward to the ultimate reunion of the Churches.*° 


CONCLUSION 


If there is truth in what I have been concerned to urge in these 
lectures, a great responsibility rests on those who are called to be 
Christian leaders in this generation. There are important tasks of a 
specifically theological kind for the scholars to continue; but there are 
just as important tasks to be performed at every level of the ministry, 
and by those not called to any other ministry than that of being servants 
of the Lord Jesus in daily life and work. I am here concerned especially 
with the theological tasks: and here the prime necessity is that we 
should see every part of the field in the light of the faith once for all 
given and enshrined in the New Testament Scriptures, and also in the 
light of the worldwide Church of today struggling to expression and 
fellowship in the ecumenical movement. 
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This means that we must scrutinise our own traditions afresh 
in the light of the central classical normative tradition expressed in 
Scripture, and it means a new readiness to take a full and unreserved 
part in the ecumenical conversation—again at all levels and in all local- 
ities—and a new readiness to hear the Word of God in other traditions 
than our own. 


This process is going on in all the Churches. I commend to you 
two examples from the writings of two of our greatest ecumenical 
leaders, seeking to carry the implications of the ecumenical conversation 
and the recognition of normative Christianity into their own traditions. 


The late William Temple wrote this of the place of Episcopacy in 
the Church of England: 


Every division, through the very controversy which causes it and 
to which it afterwards gives occasion, leads each of the separated bodies 
to pay exaggerated attention to the points about which difference arose. 
Thus, to take the example nearest home, I am convinced that the 
Anglican Communion is right to maintain its insistence on the Historic 
Episcopate, but I am equally convinced that Anglicans think far too 
much—not necessarily too highly, but assuredly too often and too 
long—of that same Episcopate. It would be far better for us if we 
could take it for granted and give our undistracted thought to other 
matters.*° 


Dr. C. H. Dodd has written much more recently, in the magazine 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, a letter to his fellow Congregationalists, 
raising the question “What have we Independents learned, and where, 
if at all, have we been mistaken?” I will quote only one of his points, 
on Baptism. He writes: 


It is admitted that there is “laxity” among us: we have com- 
municant members, and even ministers, who have never been baptized. 
What of it? Is this “laxity” one of the “treasures of our tradition” 
which we are to contribute to the reunited Church? Surely not. We 
profess to take the New Testament for our guide. It is beyond con- 
troversy that the Church of the New Testament was a community of 
baptized persons. If we treat baptism as an optional ceremony, to be 
- kept up because some of our people like to have their children “‘done, 
- I submit that we have erred, and should not only confess our error 
candidly, but set about amending it, even at the cost of some incon- 
venience.*” 


This is the process of judgment by the Word of God to which we 
must all submit ourselves and our traditions, giving thanks indeed for 
our own treasures, but not mistaking merely sectarian vagaries for 
treasures and not holding on to things which have no other justification 
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than our own preference or traditional familiarity, and certainly not 
seeking to bind others by the bonds which hold us fast. 


We need to pray for ourselves and for each other and for all our 
fellow Christians in this time of great need and great opportunity: 
that God would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, that 
ye may be strengthened with power through his Spirit in the inward 
man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; to the end 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God. 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be the glory in the church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations 
for ever and ever. Amen. 
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LECTURE I 


1. Dix, Gregory, The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism (Lon- 
don: The Dacre Press, 1946) p. 5. 

2. The Times Literary Supplement on “The Mind of 1951.” 

3. Flew, Newton (ed.), The Church (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press Ltd., 1951) p. 61. 

4. Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

5. Eliot, T. S., “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” in The Sacred Wood (Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1928) p. 47. 

6. Clark, G. Kitson, The English Inheritance (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950) p. 168. 

7. Prestige, G. L., Fathers and Heretics (London: SPCK, 1940) pp. 4-5. 

8. The Holy War, ch. III. 

9. Paradise Lost, xii., 508-514. 

10. Moffatt, James, The Thrill of Tradition (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1944) pp. 55-56. 

11. a Oscar, “Kurios,” The Scottish Journal of Theology, June, 1950, 
pp. 196-197. 

, Moffatt, The Thrill of Tradition (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944) 
pp. 9-11. 

13. Prestige, op. cit., p. 24. 

14. Jbid., p. 13. 

15. Eliot, of. cit., p. 48. 

16. Forsyth, P. T., The Principle of Authority (London and New York: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1912) p. 36. 

17. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, I11. xxxix. 4. 

18. See the whole section of the Westminster Confession 1647 . . . It is section 
vi of Chapter I Of the Holy Scriptures: 

See also Calvin: Institutes 1V. x. especially sections 20, 30-32. 

See also the Book of Common Prayer, The Thirty-nine Articles: Articles VI 
Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation; XX Of the Authority of the 
Church; XXXIV Of the Traditions of the Church. 

19. See Alexander Campbell: The Christian System, p. 91, 1835. Chapter xxvii 
on Expediency, and Chapter xxiv on The Body of Christ. 

20. See The Non-Theological Factors in the Making and Unmaking of Church 
Union, Report No. 3 prepared by the American Commission on the Church’s Unity 
in Life and Worship for the Edinburgh Conference 1937. The Edinburgh Conference 
acknowledged the fact of these influences but made no provision for more detailed 
study of them. See Report of the Second World Conference on Faith and Order, 
1937, pp. 35-36. 

For Dodd’s letter, see Ecumenical Review, Autumn 1949; and Tomkins: The 
Church in the Purpose of God, pp. 79-91, where the letter is reprinted. 

The Report on this topic prepared for submission to the Lund Conference, August 
1952, is to be found in the Ecumenical Review, January 1952, and is a much fuller 
and more adequate treatment than it has ever received before. 

_ One of the outstanding addresses delivered at Lund was that by Dr. W. E. Gar- 
rison on the social and political factors affecting Churches in their relation to the 
state. An abbreviated form of this address has been published in the Christian Century. 

21. Dodd, C. H. “A Letter concerning Unavowed Motives in Ecumenical Dis- 
cussions,” quoted by O. S. Tomkins, The Church in the Purpose of God (London: 
ae — Movement Press, Ltd., 1950) pp. 79-82. 


LECTURE II 


1. Cf. the references within the New Testament itself to an inner core of the 
Gospel. ‘Contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints, Jude 3; ‘Hold the pattern of sound words,’ II Timothy 1:13. 

See also C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, 1936. 

O, 4 See Cullmann, O., The Earliest Christian Confessions, 1949. English ed., 

3. Prestige, op. cit., p. 27. 

4. Hanson, R. P. C., “Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, Jan.-Apr., 1948, p. 27. 
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5. Prestige, op. cit., p. 27. See also G. Salmon, The Infallibility of the Church, 
1888, especially Lectures VII-X. 

. See Rupert E. Davies, The Problem Authority in the Continental Re. 
formers, 1946, pp. 56-57. 

. Daniel Jenkins, Tradition and the Spirit (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1951) p. 31. This must be admitted as a matter of historical fact ; but the admission does 
not, as Roman Catholics claim, give the Church any absolute primacy over Scripture. 
Both Church and Scripture are products of the action of God, products we may say 
of the Gospel; and that Gospel, as the supreme manifestation of God, is supreme over 
both Church and Scripture. But, in so far as the New Testament Scriptures contain 
the classic and unique expression of the Gospel, the New Testament may well be a 
far purer expression of the Gospel than the Church is at any period in history, and in 
this sense the New Testament may well retain its primacy over the Church. 

8. Hodgson, Leonard, Second World Conference on Faith and Order (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938) p. 229. 

9. Farrer, Austin, The Glass of Viston (London: The Dacre Press, 1948) p. 36. 

10. op. cit., p. 35. 

Pg "ccc Alan, (ed.) Biblical Authority for Today (London: SCM Press, 

) p. 160. 

12. See for example ‘Three Recent Movements in the Field of Theology,’ by 
William Robinson, in The Shane Quarterly, Jan. 1952, esp. pp. 5-11. 

The Faith and Order Report on The Church, 1951. H. Cunliffe-Jones, The Au- 
thority of the Biblical Revelation, 1945. 

H. H. Rowley, The Authority of the Bible, Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture, 1949. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible, ed. by Alan Richardson, 1950. 

C. H. Dodd, The Bible Today, 1946. 

13. Dunkerley, R. (ed.) The Ministry and the Sacraments (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937) pp. 8-9. 

14. Report of the Second World Conference on Faith and Order, 1937, p. 9. 

15. See Report of Continuation Committee, 1938, Faith and Order Publications 
No. 91, pp. 32-34. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

‘is e? Report of Continuation Committee 1939, Faith and Order Publications No. 
, p. 24, 

19. The Chairman of the Commission on ‘The Nature of the Church’ writes in 
his Preface to the Report on The Church, 1951: “When this Commission was appointed 
in 1938 it planned three volumes of theological essays on ‘The Nature of the Church.’ 
The first volume was to deal with the biblical doctrine, the second with the history, 
and the third with present positions. Thus an attempt has been made in those books to 
describe the various beliefs concerning the nature of the Church which have been 
held in the past and are held today within the different portions of Christendom.” 
(p. 9) When Dr. Flew speaks of “those books” it sounds as if the books are published, 
but the biblical volume and the historical volume were not published in time for Lund, 
and it is likely that they will still be some time in preparation. Dr. Flew wrote to me in 
June, 1952, to say that “Three-quarters of the Biblical volume is in hand, and more 
than half of the historical volume is nearly ready.” The men who undertake these 
great tasks are very busy men, with their own work to do, and this delay in the 
publication of important studies underlines the great difficulties under which they 
work; all the same it is a pity not to have had the Biblical volume first, if it really 
is of such basic importance. ; 

See details of the scope of these volumes, including a fourth volume attempting 
Constructive Statements aiming at a synthesis of the varying views, as planned in 
1948, in Tomkins: The Church in the Purpose of God, 1950, pp. 35-36. Tomkins says 
of Vol. IV that a year later it became clear it could not possibly profess to set forth 
anything like a synthesis. 

The published volumes are: 

The Reports 
The Church (Chairman, R. Newton Flew) pp. 78. 
Intercommunion (Chairman, Donald Baillie) p. 33. 
Ways of Worship (Chairman, G. Van de Leeuw) pp. 25. 

The Volumes 
The Nature of the Church edited by R. Newton Flew, pp 347. 
Intercommunion edited by Donald Baillie and John Marsh, pp. 406. 
Ways of Worship edited by Pehr Edwall, Eric Hayman and William D. 

Maxwell, pp. 362. 
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20. Intercommunion (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1951) p. 9. 

21. The Church, p. 46 

22. Ways of Worship, p. 7. 

23. Ibid., pp. 8-11. 

24. Garbett, C., Authority in Doctrine (London: SPCK, 1950) p. 13. 

25. Hebert, A. G., The Form of the Church (London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 
1944) pp. 36, 43. 

26. Dix, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

27. November, 15, 1951. 

28. See H. G. Marsh, The Origin and Significance of the New Testament 
Baptism, 1941. 

a F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, 1948. 

Karl Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism, Eng. trans. by 
E. A. Payne, 1948. 

Oscar Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, Eng. trans. by J. K. S. Reid, 1950. 

Marsh admits that the New Testament contains no mention of the baptism of 
children (p. 174), but argues that infant baptism was nevertheless apostolic, mainly 
on the grounds of the solidarity of the family in antiquity (pp. 174-180). The whole 
of his concluding chapter on “Main Features of the New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism,” culminating in the statement that “The true New Testament interpretation 
is that which finds that the value is not in the act but in the faith in Him through 
Whom the baptismal experience is achieved” (p. 205), seems to me to rule out the 
possibility of Infant Baptism, for the baptism of infants would make nonsense of the 
New Testament doctrine of baptism as here stated. Flemington makes the same ad- 
mission about the silence of the New Testament, finds the first clear reference to 
Infant Baptism in Irenaeus c. 185 A. D., and maintains that Infant Baptism involves 
no contradiction of New Testament baptismal teaching—indeed he relies in the end 
(as so many others are now doing) on the assertion that Infant Baptism is in reality 
more evangelical than Believer’s Baptism “because it even more unmistakably embodies 
the primary truth of the Christian gospel, namely that the grace of God comes before 
everything else” (pp. 130-147). Cullmann’s book was written as a direct reply to 
Barth’s, and Cullmann regards Barth’s study as “The most serious challenge to infant 
Baptism which has ever been offered” (Foreward p. 8). There is no space here to 
develop their expositions, or to refer to the voluminous literature in journals and 
other publications on the subject. 

29. Williams, N. P., The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin (London: Long- 
man’s Ltd., 1929) p. 551. 

30. The Presbyterian World (Vol. xxi, No. 2., June 1951). 

31. Payne, E. A., Article in Theology (London: SPCK, June, 1951) p. 212. 

32. Taylor, Vincent, Article in The Expository Times (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, June, 1951, 1951) p. 273. 

Lampe, G. W. H., Some Aspects of the New Testament Ministry (London: 


33. 
SPCK, 1948) p. 20. 


LECTURE III 


1. Stewart, James, Book Review of Bible Key Words, Scottish Journal of 


Theology, June 1952, p. 198. 
The Listener, June 19, 1952. 

3. Scott, E. F., The Varieties of New Testament Religion (New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943) pp. 1-2. 

4. Davies, R. E., The Problem of Authority in the Continental Reformers 
(London: Epworth Press, 1946) p. 50. 

5. DeGroot, A. T., The Grounds of Divisions among the Disciples of Christ 
(Chicago, University of Chicago, 1940) p. 4. 

6. Walker, Dean E., The Authority of the Word (Milligan, Tennessee, Milligan 
College Press, 1950) pp. 21-22. 

- DeGroot, of. cit., p. 220. 

8. Report of the Commission on Restudy of the Disciples of Christ (Indianapolis, 
International Convention, 1948) p. 14. 

9. Ibid., p. 14. 

10. Das Wort Gottes, p. 193, quoted by R. L. Calhoun, God and the Common 

Life, 1935, p. 260. 

11. See Doctrine in the Church of England, 1938, p. 117: “It has been a common 
Practice to search the New Testament for precedents and principles of Church Order, 
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with the understanding that if these were found they would be at once decisive. 
Appeal to the New Testament has been made by defenders of every form of Order— 
Papal, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist—for sanction of what they 
upheld. There is not sufficient agreement among scholars to give hope of unity 
through such an appeal; and there are those who hold that more than one form of 
Order can be illustrated from the New Testament. Appeal to the New Testament 
therefore fails to produce agreement.” 

The best treatment of this question I know is by W. D. Davies in a paper which 
appeared in The Presbyter in 1949, Vol. 7, Nos. 1 and 2, and now published as 4 
booklet, A Normative Pattern of Church Life in the New Testament: Fact or Fancy? 
Davies accepts the position briefly expressed in the above quotation, and follows 
Streeter’s general line of interpretation. 

12. See, e. g. The Christian-Evangelist, July 18, 1951, in the editorial. 

13. See Lecture II pp. 1-2 on Luther and reference to Cullmann. 

14. See Prestige, op. cit., pp. 44-45: “Their [the Fathers’] appeal was really 
from the Bible as a whole to the Gospel; and those portions of the Bible which 
present the actual Gospel are precisely those sections which had been most carefully 
selected from the mass of current Christian literature, and possessed the strongest 
claim to historical accuracy. In our own day we can take our stand with confidence 
on this line, for we work on the basis of a literary and historical criticism which, 
though its principles are implicit in much of what the Fathers said, goes far beyond 
any results of which they ever dreamed. When the Bible has been subjected to a 
critical examination more severe than has been applied to any other body of literary 
material, the historical facts on which the Gospel rests stand out sharp and clear.” 

15. Hebert, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

16. Jbid., pp. 65-66. 

17. Ibid., p. 67. 

18. IJbid., p. 68. See also Hebert (ed.) The Parish Communion, 1937; Liturgy 
and Society, 1936, esp. pp. 210-214, where he speaks of “the late Sung Eucharist, lack- 
ing the communion of the people” as “a maimed rite.” 

19. Huxtable, John, A review in the Congregational Quarterly (London: 
Independent Press Ltd., October, 1950) p. 384. 

20. Ramsey, A. M., The Gospel and the Catholic Church (London: Longmans 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1936) p. 62. 

21. Ibid., p. 64. 

22. Ibid., p. 85. 

23. Church Relations in England (London: SPCK, 1950) p. 36. 

24. Davies, W. D., A Normative Pattern of Church Life in the New Testament: 
Fact or Fancy? (London: James Clarke and Company Ltd.) pp. 15-23. 

25. Report of the Commission on the Ministry (Birmingham, England: Berean 
Press, 1952). 

26. I owe the phrase to Ronald E. Osborn’s article in The Christian-Evange- 
list, October 20, 1948. 

27. Moffatt, op. cit., p. 119. 

. 28. Manson, T. W., The Church’s Ministry (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1948), p. 86. 

29. Morrison, C. C., What Is Christianity? (New York: Willett, Clark and 
Co., 1940) p. 315. 

30. See the criticism of the Roman Church in Chapter III of The Church of 
Rome, by Hanson and Fuller, entitled “Whatever is, is right.” 

31. Morrison, op. cit., p. 288 footnote. 

32. Ibid., p. 299. 

33. Ibid., p. 275. 

34. IJbid., p. 312, and similar statements all through the book. re 

35. Against Morrison’s view that the ultimate sin is to divide the Body, it 's 
worth setting these words of the late William Temple: “In fact the corruption has 
sometimes gone so far that to the best men of the time it has seemed necessary, if 
witness was to be given to the grace of God at all, that it should be given in separation 
from the body as it had come to be; for this body smothered the Spirit which it existed 
to manifest. At the Reformation, in particular, the first great Reformers would gladly 
have preached their freshly apprehended truth within the Catholic Church; but the 
authorities of that Church would not permit their preaching of it at all. No doubt 
there were grave faults in the Reformers also, which gave to the authorities an 
occasion for their repressive action. But it does not seem to me possible to doubt that 
the Reformers were bound by loyalty to Christ to preach the truth in Him as they 
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had newly come to know it, and if that could not be inside the unity of the Church, 
then it must be outside. So there were formed new fellowships of Christians not in 
fellowship with one another.” Thoughts on Some Problems of the Day (London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1931) pp. 108-109. 


CONCLUSION 


36. Temple, ibid., pp. 89-90. 
37. Magazine of Mansfield College, March 15, 1951. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Wuat Is Man ?—The Image of God in Man, by D. S. Cairns, Philos. 
ophical Library, New York, $4.50. 


The imago dei has troubled theologians down the ages until at 
last it has appeared in Marx, Brunner and Barth. Here one will find 
a comprehensive history of the doctrine with full summaries of the 
teaching of the early fathers, of mysticism, of Aquinas, of Luther, of 
Calvin, of Brunner, of Barth, of Karl Marx, and of Sigmund Freud, 
the last two contrasted with the Christian conception. This is all well 
done. The book begins with the Old Testament teaching, passes on to 
the New Testament, the Mystery Religions and Greek Rationalism, 
After dealing with Barth and Brunner there is a chapter on “Con- 
clusions” in which Professor Cairns leans towards Brunner’s solution 
of the problem. There is also a final chapter on “The Dignity of Man,” 
and a full index. 


It is a noble piece of work and is just the book for scholars who 
need to be reminded of the history of this subject and its importance, not 
only to Christian thinking, but to the life of man in this chaotic world, 
and especially to those who confine themselves to “‘scientific man” 
or to “economic man” or to “political man,” none of which are adequate 
either to the biblical position or to the existential position. 


Dr. Cairns finds that the dignity of man has been mishandled both 
by humanists and by orthodox Christians. The humanists have asserted 
that man’s dignity is equated with his moral goodness which in his 
own strength he can attain. Christians who have been “orthodox” have 
accepted that dignity implies moral goodness and felt compelled to deny 
the dignity of men while affirming the Christian Faith. But all the way 
through Cairns argues that it is illegitimate to consider man simply 
as himself, out of relation to God. It is this abstraction which falsifies 
the conclusions of both humanists and orthodox Christians. Man 
whether “fallen” man or “pristine” man is eternally in confrontation 
with God and to consider him apart that confrontation is to consider 
him wrong, to produce an abstraction of ‘mere man.”’ The book de- 
mands close and hard reading but it is more than worth-while. 
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